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Illud genus Laridais, quod in' Econ; e, Ither habere ere omni i 
tatem, animorum diſſimilitudinem, gravitatem, lenitatem, ſpem, metum, ſuſpixio- 
nem, deüderium, diflimulationem, — 2 rerum varietates, fortunm c 
mutationem, inſperatum incommodum, ſubitam lætitiam, jucundum, exitum rerum. 
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Written by Mr. WEZISsT EO. 


O win your bearts, and to ecure your pra 

The comic-woriters ftrive — 2 
By ubele flratagems they af their game, 

leave untry'd no avenue fo fame. 


tes ths ra beati 
Te 2 avas c 
Some —* wit and bumour in — 
And make a + Pinkey s. face: 
Here, one gay coſtly babit tries, 
Confiding to — 5 r eyes : | 1 
Another ſmuts bis ſcene (a cunning ſhaver) . | 
Sure of the rakes and of the wencbes fawour, 


et SIO rd rot) 


„ 4 
Mes» © | 


1s it uy it Bos, Bard fac 7 meet to-day 
D i e rigid „ill, beyond the 5 
And yet, I'm ſav d a fy of 21 way: 5 
I now can look, I now can move at caſe, 
por reed: nee I torture theſe poor limbs to pleaſe : 

r with the band or foot attempt ſurpriſes 
_— wwreſt — 2 nor fatigue my 

s me! What freakiſh paar. have ve] play'd ! 

2 at md ion u, and dt books berray'd1 - + 
Out of pure kindheſs allf to -u K 
The threaten'd — and ſcreen ſome ſeribbling fool. 
3 more reſpect Jm entertain'd to-night : 
2 author thinks, I can with eaſe le. 
117 artleſs looks ⁊ubile modeſt graces arm, 

e ſays, 


I need bu to 2 ear and charm. 


wife ſo form' d pops bred, 
”s 25 7 7 an if frm ch 
4 


Bur the the bold ſage, the poet of to-night, 
. * Ae ry 4 $ rate reles * pen F F 6. The eh 5 Tow 2, — vies, 
ain would be give more juſt applauſe: riſe, p 
that feorns the aids of wice | * nation will bebold with * Yer. 
The praiſe be ſeeks, from worthier mo: ives 7 ſprings , 
Such praiſe, as praiſe to _ that pies it brings. 44 1 — 
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Your aid, moſt bumbl, * , Britons, lend 
Fad 15's: Hoof. like . de at : 
jeg Rem ; ribs mich l 1 1 71 8 
| name 0 1 ; 

Yo fr fe arte unte * 
e eee e ere, of 4 e 
breeding ta refine 3 


Cy c wit, and moralize tbe 
Mee 2210 and _ 72 F 2. ave, 

Tru e ee your virtuer ae; 
reel —— contempt * comic name, 


75 your country's fame. 
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£D . Written by Mr. Wa Is v zv. 
Intended to be Spoken by Ix DIA wa. 


UR author, whom intreaties cannot move, 
Spite N the dear coguetry that you love, 
— be'l, EEA ſo be plainly means, 
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"Bxvre« 33% ; 291 at ane 971 


BZ VII junior, in love with Indiana. 
MyzTLEx, in love with Licitida. 
CimBzRTON, a Coxcomb. 
HumynREyY, an old Servant to Sir John. 


Ton, Servant to Bevil junior. 


er a Country Boy, Servant to Indiana» 
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0 3 D, ſecond Wife to Sealand. 


IsAR2LLA, Sifter to Sealand. 

in ian; Sealand's Daughter by his firſt Wife, 
Lucinda, Sealand's Daughter by his ſecond Wide. 
PHlLLiIs, 11 to Lucinda. 
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SEN E, Sir John Bevil's Nn. 4 
A * 7. B. 
' Humph. Les, Sit; Ebeliev d you had lomething | hat gay creature to the ruſtick, and bid him [like 
of moment to fay to me. Cy mon in the fable) grow polite, by falling in love, 
Sir F- R II tell thee, then. In the firſt place, | and let that worthy old gentleman alone, meaning 
this wedding of my ſon's, in all probability, (ſhut 


the deer) will never be at all. lifted, and offered to force off my maſk; with that, 


| Humph, How, Sit! not be at all!, for what rea- the gentleman throwing off bis own, appeared to be 


fors is it carried gn in appearance? my fon, and in his concern for me, tore off that of 

Sir J. B. Honeſt Humphrey, have patience, and | the nobleman; at this they ſeized each other; the 
rn teſt thee al! in order. I have myſelf, in ſome | company called the guards; and, in the ſurprize, 
part of my life, lived,” indeed, with freedom, but, | the lady ſyoon'd away; upon which my fon das 
1 hope, withour reproach z- now, I thought liberty | his adverſary, and had now no cate but of the lady; 


U 


ving after his own manner. I know not how other- | revives at his known voice—and with the moſt fa- 
| ite to judge of his inclinatlon; for what can be miliar tho* modeſt geſture, hangs in fafety over his 
111 concluded from a behaviour under reſtraĩat and fear ? | ſhoulders weeping, but wept as in the arms of ane 
But what charme me above all expreſſion is, that | before whom ſhe: could give herſelf a looſe, were 
my ſon has never, in the leaſt action, the moſt diſ-| he not under obſervation; while ſhe hides ber face 
tant hint or word, valued himſelf upon that great] in his neck, he carefully conveys her from the com- 
F eſtate of his mother's, which, -according to our | panv. | — OE YE. 
marriage-ſettlement, he has had ever ſince he came Hunpb. I have obſerved this accident has dwelt 
to age. t vis | upon you very (trongly. E | 

Humph. No, Sir; on the contrary, he ſeems afraid] Sir J. B. Het uncommon air, her noble modeſty, 
of appearing to enjoy it, before you, or any belong- the dignity of hex perſon, and the occaſion itſelf, 
ing to you e is as dependent and reſign d to] drew the whole aſſembly together; and I ſoon heard 
your will, as if he had not a farthing but what muk | it buzz d about, ſhe was the adopted daughter of a 
come from your Immediate bounty You have | famous ſea-officer, who. had ferv'd in France. Now 
ever acted ke a good and generous father, and he] this unexpected and public diſcovery of my ſon d (6 
like an obedient and grateful ſon. i. . . | deep concern for her | E 
Sir J. B. To be ſhort, Humphrey, his reputa-| Humph. Was what, I ſuppoſe, alarm'd Mr. Ses 
tion was ſo fair in the world, that old Sealand, the] land, in behalf of his daughter, to break off the 

great India merchant, has offer'd his only daughter, | match. . | 1 
. and ſole heireſs to that vaſt eſtate of his, as a wife] Sir F. B. You are tight. He came to me, yeſ- 
ite. for him. You may be ſure I made no difficulties, | terday, and ſaid, he thought himſelf diſengaged from 
the match was agreed on, and this very day named | the bargain; being credibly informed my ſors was al- 
for the wedding. 3 ready marry'd, or worſe, to the lady at the rage 


—— What hinders the proceeding? Wy . © | nade, I palliated matters, and infiſted on our agh 
FSi, Þ. B. Don't inte me. Von know I was| ment; but we parted with little leſs than & diteE 


laſt Thurſday at the maſquerade; my ſon, you may | breach between us. | 
remember * found — 22 2 his] Humpb. Well, Sir; and what notice have you ta- 


* - 


grandfather's Habit, which I then wore; and tho'[ken of all this to my young maſter? 

it was in the mode; in the laſt age yet the maſkers, | Sir J. B. That's what I wanted te debate with 

8 3 you know, follow's us as if we had been the mon- }you-——l have ſaid nothing to him yet—But ek 
| ſt'rous figures in that whole aſſembly, 4 ity : | 

Humpb. I remember, indeed, a young man of qua- mour of his, that he denies upon my ſummons to 

lity, in the habit of a clown,” that was particularly marry, I have cauſe enough to be offended 3 and 

troubleſome. ed de Ichen, by my iufiſting upon his marrying to-day, I 

Sir J. B. Right. He was too much what he ſhall know how far he is engag'd to this lady 
ſeem'd to be. 'Youretnember how impertinentl he | maſquerade, and from thence only ſhall be able th 


* 4 


* 
8 , * _— 1 


Himph. 1 know he has a mind to come into that 


AVE. you order'd that, I mould not} Sir F. B. Ay, he followed us, till the BP wi | 
H be interrupted while F am dreſſing? | who led the lady in the Indian mantle, preſente# ' 


ne. The glown was not reform'd, but rudely per- 


you, Humphrey=—if there is ſo much in this - 


* 
—ñ— ü! —— — ̃ ͤ— 


would be at kttle injurious to my ſong therefoxe, as | ——when, raifing her in his arms, Art thou gone, 
ſoon as he grew towards:man, 1 indulg's him in li- | cry'd he, for ever——forbid it, Heaven !=———She 


— 


—— — —— 


> — ñũ4k 


— = 


take my meaſures; in the mean time, I would have 
ng 73g ar that ey man is let into 
his ſecret=——He, I know, will play tricks as much 
ts croſs me a8 to ſerve. his maſte fr. 
"Humph. Why do you think ſo of him, Sir? I be- 
lieve he is no worſe than I was for you at your 
fon's age. v | 


Tas CONSCIOUS- LOVERS. - - 


are well fed, and cut. a figure, Sir, think. it a fine 


life, and that we muſt be very pretty fellows who 
are kept only to be looked at. 1 


being lewd and extravagant, dei 
and order, is almoſt at an end, fince it is arrived at 
perſons of your quality. 


Sir F. B. I ſee it in the raſcal's looks. But 10 Tem. Maſter Humphrey, ha, ha! you were an 


have dwelt on theſe things too long: I'll go to my 
fon, immegyiately, and while I'm gone, your part is 
to convisce his rogue Tom, that 1 am in earneſt. 
leave hüm to you. I . 
Humpb. Well, tho* this father and ſon live as well 
together as poſſible, ,yet their fear of giving each 
other pain, is attended with conſtant mutual uneaſi- 
nels. I'm ſure I have enough to do to be honeft, 
and yet-keep well with them both; but they know 
I love em, and that makes the taſk lefs painful, how- 
ever—Uh, here's the prince of poor coxcombs, the 
repreſentative of all the better fed than taught.— 
Ho, ho, Tom! Whither ſo gay and ſo airy this 


Enter Tom, ſinging. i 
Tom. Sir, we ſervants of ſingle gentlemen are ano- 
ther kind of people, than you domeſtick ordinary 
+ erudges that do bufineſs. We are rais'd above you. 
The pleaſures of board-wages, tavern-dinners, and 
many a clear gain; vails, alas! you never heard or 
dieamt of. 8 — 1 ; 

Humph. Thou haſt follies and vices enough for a 
man of ten thouſand a year, tho' tis but other 
day that I ſent for you to town, to put you into Mr. 
Sealand's family, that you might learn a little be- 
fore I put you to my young maſler, who is too gen- 
tle far training ſuch a rude thing as you were into 
proper obedience-——You then pull'd off. your hat 
to every one you met in the ſtreet, like a baſhful 
great aukward cub as you were. But your great 
oaken cudgel, when you were 2 booby, became you 
much better than that dangling ſtick at your button, 
now you are a fop; that's fit for nothing, except it 
hangs thereto be ready for your maſter's hand, when 
you are impertinent. 

Tim. Uncle Humphrey, you know my maſter 
ſcorns to ſtrike his ſervants. You talk as if the 
world was now, juft as it was when my old maſter 
and you were in your youth hen you went to 
dinner becauſe it was ſo much a clock, when the 
great blow was given in the hall at the pantry door, 
and all the family came out of their holes, in ſuch 
ſtrange dreſſes and formal faces, as you ſee in the 
pictures in out long gallery in the country. © 

Hemp. Why, you wild rogue! 


morning ? 


Dom. You could not fall to your dinner till a for- 


1 fellow, in a black gown, ſaid ſomething over 
3 as if the cook had not made it ready enough. 
2 Humpb. Sirrah, who do you prate after ?—De- 
ſpifing men of ſacred characters I hope you never 
heard my young, maſter talk ſo like a profligate, 
Ne, Sit, 1 ſay you put upon me, when I firſt 
29% town, about being orderly, and the doctrine 
.of wearing, ſhams, to make linen laſt clean a fort- 
night, keeping my cloaths freſh, and wearing a frock 
within doors. 3 
Humpb. Sirrah, I gave you thoſe leſſons becauſe 
I ſuppos'd, at that time your maſter and you might 
have din'd at home every dey, and coſt you nothing; 
then you might have made you a good family ſer- 
vant: but the gang you have frequented fince, at 


chocolate-houſes and taverns, in a continual round 


of noiſe and extravagance 
Tom. I don't know wha: you heavy inmates call 


unhappy lad to be ſent up to town in ſuch queer days 
as you were. Why now, Sir, the lacquies are the 


many a lac'd coat about town, have had their e 
cation in our party-colour'd regiment—We are 
falſe lovers; have a taſte of muſic, poetry, billet- 
doux, dreſs, n and when we 
are weary of this lewd town, and have a mind 
to take up, whip into our maſters* wigs and linen, 
and marry fortunes. N 


| Humph. Hey-day! 


higheſt dignities and diſtinctions : ſtep but into the 
painted charkber=——and by our titles you'd take uy, 
all for men of quality—— then, again, come down 
to the Court of Requeſts, and you ſhall ſee us all 
laying our broken heads together for the good of the 
nation : and tho* we never carry a queſtion nemine 
contradicente, yet this I can ſay with a ſafe conſcience, 
(and I wiſh every gentleman of our cloth could 
his hand upon his heart and fay the ſame) that I 
never took ſo much as a fingle mug of beer for my 
vote in all my life, (6 Sat 77 
. Humph. Sirrah, there is no enduring your extra · 
vagance. - I'll hear you prate no longer. I wanted 
to ſee you, to enquire how things go with your maſ« 
ter, as far as you underſtand them; I ſuppoſe he 
knows he is to be married to- day. p | 
Tom. Aye, Sir, he knows it, and is dreſs'd ay 
gay as the ſun; but, between you and I, my dear, 
e has @ very heavy heart under all that gaiety, As 
ſoon as he was dreſs'd 1 retir'd, but overheard him 
figh in the moſt heavy manner. He walk'd thought- 
fully to and fro in the room, then went into his clo- 
ſet; when he came out, he gave me this for his miſ- 
treſs, whoſe maid you kn... 
Humph, Is paſſionately fond of your fine perſon, 
Tom. The poet fool is ſo tender, and loyes to hear 
me talk of the world, and the. plays, operas, and 
ridottos, for the winter; the parks and Bellfaze, for 
our ſummer diverſions and, Lard! ſays: ſhe, you 
are ſo wild--——but you have a world of humour. 
Humph. Corcomb! Well, but why don't you run 
with your maſter's letter to Mrs, Lucinda, as heor 
der'd you? t 
Tom. Becauſe Mrs. Lucinda is not fo eaſily come 
at as you think for. A 
Humph, Not eafily come at? Why, Sir, are not 
her father and my old maſter agreed that ſhe and Mr, 
Bevil art to be one fleſh before to-morrow morning? 
Tom. It's no matter for that: her morher, it ſeem 
Mrs. Sealand; has not agreed to it: and you m 
know, Mr. Humphrey, Nhat in that family the-grey 
mare is the better horſe. ; ' 
Humph. What doſt thou mean? 
- Tom. In one word, Mrs. Sealand pretends to have 
a will of her own, and has provided a relation of 
hers, a ſtiſf, ſtarch'd philoſopher, and a wiſe fool, 
for her daughter; for which resſon, for theſe 
ten days paſt, ſhe has ſuffer'd. no meſlage nor letter 
from my maſter to come near her. - | 
Humpb. And where had you this intelligence? 
Tem. From a fooliſh, fond ſoul, that can keep no- 
thing from me One that will deliver this letter 


noiſe and cxtravagance; but we gentlemen, Who 


too, if ſhe is rightly manag d. 


t lei Yar well, rer. Ln fies 
ecency 


men of pleaſure of the age; the top gameſters; =} 
d 


Tom. Nay, Sir, our order is carry'd up to the 


« 
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| Humpb. her pretty handmaid, Mrs. . Tom. I don't care to f; ak particulars; but I diſ- 
W a like the een 
Tm. Een, the, Sir. This is the very hour, you | Phil. I thank you, Sir; I am a part of that whole. 
know, ſhe uſually comes hither, under a pretence | Tom. Miſtake me not, good Phils. 
of a viſit to our houſe-keeper forſooth, but in rea- | Phil. Good Phillis! Saucy enough. But Netivercs 


o 4 


ö ne? 


ity to have a glance at Tom. I ſay, It is that thou art « part, which yives 
Pumph. Your ſweet face, I warrant you. me pain for the diſpoſition of the whole. You muſt 
Tim. Nothing elſe in nature. You muſt know, know, Madam, to be ſerious, Jam a man, at the 
| love to fret and play with the little wanton.— bottom, of prodigious nice honour, © You”are too 
Himph. Play with the little wanton ! What will | much expos'd te company at your houſe.” To be 
this world come to! plain, I don't like ſo many, that would be your ' 
Tom. I met her this morning, in a new mantyua | miſtreſs's lovers, whiſpering to you. 
and petticoat, not à bit the worſe for her lady's wear- | - Phil. Don't think to put that upon me. You 
ing; and the has always new thoughts and new airs ſay this becauſe T wfrung you to the heart, whea I 
with new clothes then the never fails to ſteal |touch'd yout guilty conſcience about Judy. » ': 
ſome new glance or geſture from every viſitant at| Tom. Ah, FRYE] Phillis! IG rr my 


, their houſe;' and is, indeed, the whole town of co- | heart! mr 
quettes at ſecond hand—But here ſhe comes; in one] Phil. 1 know too — on't. a a 
' motion ſhe ſpeaks and deſcribes herſelf better than | Tom. Don't diſparage your charms, good Phillic; 
e all the words in the world can. with jealouſy of ſo wotthlefs an object; beſides, the 
e Humph. Then J hope, dear Sir, when your own is a poor, huſſey; and if you doubt the fincerity of my 
9. affair is over, you will be ſo good as to mind your love, you will allow me true to my intereſt, You 
n maſter's with her. are a fortune, Phillig.— + 
l Tom. Dear Humphrey, you know my maſterismy{ Pbil. What would the fop be at now? In good 
0 friend, and thoſe are people I never forget time indeed, you ſhall be ſetting up for a fortune. 4 
ne Humpb. Saucineſs itſelf! But I'll leave you to do Tom; Dear Mrs; Phillis, Jou Hive ſuch a ſpirit, I 
e, your beſt for bim. Ir: chat we ſhall-never'be dull in Martiage, when we 5 
* [ #3 | [come togethet, But I tell yo vu Are #4 fortune; 
1 Enter Phillis. | and you have an eſtate i my bands. 
Ly Phil, Oh, Mr. Thomas, 'is Mes. dated hp at [He pulli our # it. 
home ?—Lard, one is almoſt aſham'd to paſs along | - Phil, What pretence have-I to _ is in vo 
a. the ſtreets. The town i» quite empty, and nobody hands, Mr Thomass: “. nd ; 
ed of faſhion left in it; and the ordinary people do ſo Tom. As thust there are beam; you eg een 1 
1 Rare to ſee any thing drefs'd like a woman' of con- | a lady is neither pleaſed nor difpleaſed; neither ſicle 
he dition paſs by. Aſas! alas! it is a fad thing to ſor well, when the lolls or loiters, when ſhe Iwwith= . 
walk. Oh, Fortune! Fortune! out deſires, from having more of _wy thing than 
ay Tom, What Ys fad thing to walk Why, Madam the knows Hat to d6'with,” | 
, Phillis, do you wiſh yourſelf lame? Phi, Well, what then gn ns i 
As Phil. No, Mr. Thomas, but 1 wiſh 1 were gene-“ Vom. Whetr ſhe has not life e to keep her 4 
im rally carry'd in a coach or chair, and of fortune bright eyes quite open to look 1 bee” own dear = 
at- neither to ſtand nor go, but to totter, or fide, to be image in the glaſs. 
lo- ſhort· ſighted, or ſtare, to fleer in the face, to look Pbil. Explain thyſelf, . don't be fo fond of 
me diſtant, to obſerve, to overlook, yet all become me; | thy own prating. © 
and if I was rich, 1 could twire and lolf as well as | Tom. There are alſo neee und god. N 
on. the beſt of them. Oh, Tom! Tom! is it not af moments, as when a'knot or parth ivhapphy rd; 
ear pity that you ſhould be ſo great a'coxcomb, and I ſo when the completion particularly flouriſhes, 
nd great a coquette, and yet be ſuch poor devils as we | Phil. Well, what then? I have hot — 
for are Tom. Why then———or on the like oocaſions — e 4 
o Tom. Mrs. Phillis, I e a wer | Tervant for | ſervants, who have ſkill th know-how to time buſi- [ 
: eb | neſs, ſee when fuch a pretty folded thing ag this 
tun Phil. Ves, Mr. Thomas, I know how much you | Sb a letter.] may be preſented, iaid, or dropped, 
Dr are my humble ſervant, and know what you ſaid to as beſt ſuits the preſent humour. And, Madem \ 
Mrs. Judy, upon ſeeing her in one of her lady's caſt | becauſe it is a long, weariſome journey, to run 
me mantuas: That any one would have thought her [through all the ſeve:al ſtages of oP 's temper, my 
the lady, and that ſhe had ordered the other to wear | maſter, who is the moſt reaſonable man in the World, 
not it till it ſat eaſy for now only it was becoming preſents you this to dear et charges on the road. 
Mr. to my lady it was only a covering, to Mrs. Judy it { Giwes ber the Lane 1 
ng? was a habit, This you faid after ſomebody or other. Pbi/. Now you think me à corrupt h 
_ Oh, Tom! Tom! thou art as falſe and as baſe, as | Tom. Oh, fie, I only thin you'll talte the letter. = 
" the beſt gentleman of them all; but, you wretch, | Phil. Nay, I know you do; but I know my own , | 
Trey talk to me no more on the old odious ſudjeR. innocence; I take it for x my miſtreſs ſake.” 1 
; Don't, I ſay." - ] Tom. 1 know it, my protty'onty J know it. _ 
Tom. 1 know not how to velit your commands, Phi/. Yes, I ſay, I do it becauſe I Would not have 
nave Madam. [ In a ſubmiſſi ve tone, retiring. | my miſtreſs deluded by one who-gives no proof of 
n of Phil. Commands about parting neee mighty This paſſion: but I'll talk more of this, as you" ſes 
fool, eaſy to you of late. me on my way home No, Tom, I aſſute thee; 
heſe Tom. Oh, I have her! I have nettled and put her | 1 take iter traſh of thy maſter's, not for the valus 
eter into the right temper to be — upon, and ſet | of the ching, but as it convinces me he has a true 
a prating. ¶ Aide. — Why truly, to he plain with | reſpect for miſtreſs, I remember e to the 
2? E Mrs. . I can take little m6 of late 9 — s 
no- in frequenting your houſe. They may be falſe who languiſh and Ae, 
deer Pbil. — Mr. Thoms, what is it all of a ſud- - 


But they who part with money vever feign. ; 


den offends your nicety at our houſe ? l, LE 


. SCENE, Bevil junior's. Logging. 
Bevil junior reading. ,, 
Bev. jun. Theſe moral writers prackife virtue. 
after death. 


for the vicifhtudes of the day, better than the glaſs 
does a man's: perſon. But What à day have Ito g 
through l te put en an eaſy look with an achiag 
heart —If this lady my father urges me to marry, | 
A ſhould not refuſe me, my dilemma is mſupportable, 
But why! ſhould I fear it? Is not the in equal diſ- 
treſa with me? Has not the letter } have ſent her 
this morning, confeſs'd my. inclination to anather ? 
Nay, bave I not moral aſſurances of her engaze- 
ments, too, to my friend Myrtle? It's impoſſible but 
muſt give in to it: for, ſure, to de deny d, is a 
avour any man may pretend to. It muſt be o 
Well then, with the aflurance of being 3 
Think I may confidently ſay to my father, I 'a 


This charming viſion of Mirza ſuch! . 
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* with ſome people, but by 
rence. 


indiſfe. 
of this 
day. It is the lad of his; commanding his daughter. 

„Jun, Su, he can't take it ill, that Lam im- 
an author eenſulted in a morning, ſets cbe ſpirits patient to be hers. 


managing t 
e mutt leave to him 9 25 8948 


Sir J. B. Well, ſon, I'll go at and take 
orders in your. affair—You de in the way, I ſup. 
poſe, if 1 ſend to you I'll leave your old friene 

with yourrHumphrey———don't let bim fiir, d' ye 
hear. Your ſervant, your ſervant, [Exit Sir John, 
| Humph. | have a ſad time on't, Sir, between you 

and my, master I [ce you are unwilling, and I know 
his. violent jo6:inations for the match I my be. 
tray neither, and yet deceive. you both, for your 
common good——Heay'n grant a good end of this 
matter: but there is a, lady, Sir, that gives your 
fathgr much trouble and forrow— You'll pardon me, 

B. jun. Humphrey, I know thou art à friend to 

both; and i in that confidence, I dare tell thee—That 


ready to marry her Then let me reſolve __ 
| what Iam not very good W it is an er 


ulation. 
Enter Tom, n 
he Tem. $ix-Job& Bevil, Sir, is in the ame room, 
Lian. Dune why did you not bring him in? 
BH 4 * I: 72 bim, Sir, you 2 in — — — 
4 . ius. | thought you had known, * 
| * to ſac my father _ —.— WT 


1 inet ing bimſelf 10. the dur, 
\ Ten. The Avi i Lag — r! he has always 
| more wit than. I have. $219, 2647 AA. 


e Bevil junior, introducing Sir Joba. bn 
J. jea. din os ae the moſt gallant, the moſt 
R com ente Sure tis ant a compli- 
| ment, ta ſay — lodgings a- wou d 
vou net walk in, Sir? 
Sir J. B. I was loth to interrupt you unſeaſon- 
* ably on your wedding-day, - 
B. jus. Ons to whom Lem behoben for my birth- 
days might have uſed, leſs ceremony. 52% 27! 

Sir F. B. Well, ſon, I have intelligence you have 
writ to your miſtreſs this morning. It wovl4 picaſe 
my curioſity to know the contents of a weddging- day 

; letter ; for courtſhip muſt then be or. 
$ . in- aſſure vou, Sir, there was no inſolence 
| in it, ugonthe proſpect of ſuch. a vaſt fortyne's being 
added to gur family; but baer of 
the lad Rersst dert. 
7 Sir. *. But, dear Jack, are you in E! in 
 _ ll this? And will vou really marry her - | 
F. un, If the lady is dreſs'd and readys youſee 1 
Als —_— ne gp 00. * 4 
0 
| \Hemph- Sir, Mr, Sealand is t the coffee-hovſe, 
C. - 239 en. +43 341 | 
* Sir. J. B. Ohl that's well} Thend rent de 
4 lawyers ate read. Son, * 1 be in the Ways you 
: ay ' 

. jun. Ifiyou, plate, Sir, 1 1 ke a chait and 80 
to Mr. Sealand's, where the young [adam 1 will 
wait you leiſurs. 

Sir J. I. By de mean The id fellow will be 
ſa vin, if he ſet . - 

jan. Ae but the young lady, Sie, wil 
think m me fo indifferent {1 
Ay there you Are - right-eriepreſs. your | 
readineſs 10rd 1 t let your 
Bevil ju. 


lady —is a woman of honour and virtue, You may 
allure yourſelf, I never will marry without my fa- 
ther's conſent : but give me leave to ſay, too, this 
declaration does not come up to a promiſe, that [ 
will take whomſoeyer he, pleales.. 

Hunpb My dear maſter, were I but worthy ta 
know this ſecret, that ſo near conceras you, my 
life, my all, ſhould be engaged to ſerve you, This, 
Sir, I dare "promiſe, that I am ſure I will and can 
be ſecret; your truſt, at worſt, but leaves you 
where'you were; and if I cannpt. eme you, Þ will 
at once be plain, aud tell you ſo, 

. jun. That's all I aK. Thou bak made. it 
now my intereſt to . Patient, then, 
and hear the ſtory· of my heart. 

Hugh. am all attention, r. 

B. jun. Vou may remember, Humphrey 
in my laſt travels, my father grow uncafy. 
mak ing ſc long @ ſtay at Toul on. | 
- Humphy, 1 remember it; he was apprehend 
ſame. Woman had laid hold. of 5% | 

le. Jun. His, fears were. guit; for thers I, firſt ſam 
this (2 ſhe, is of Engliſh birth; her father's 
name was Danyers, 3 younger: brochars of an, ane 
cient ſamily, and originally, an eminent merchant 
of Briſtol; who, upon repeated misfortunes, Was 
reduced to g privately to the Indies, In this re- 
treat Providence again grew favgu urabls to his in- 
duſtry, and in fix years time reſtored him to hig 
former ſortunes . On this, he ſent directions over, 
that his wife and little family ſhould follow him to 
the Indies. His wife, jrppatient copbey fuch wel- 
come orders, would not wait the leiſure of a con- 
voy, but took the firſt occaſion of à ſingle ſhip, and 
with her huſhan4's fſter-only, and this daughter, 
then ſcarcg ſeven years old, undertook the fatal 
voyage... For here, poor creature, the loſt her li- 
berty and lifes ſhe, and her family, with all they 
had, were untortunately taken by a privateer from 
Toulon. Being thus made 2 prifager, though, as 
ſuch, not ill- treated, yet the fright, the ſhock, and 
the cryel. diſappointment, ſeized, with ſuch vio- 
lence upon her eabealthy , ſhe ſickened, 
pines, and died at fea. 

Humph.. Poor ſoul! Oh, os helpleſs infant! 
B. ius. Her. ſiſter yet ſuryived, and had the care 
of her. The captain, too, proyed tq have hums- 
nitys. and became a father to her; for haying him- 
ſelf married an Engliſh woman, and being child- 
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tha 
1, ths 


10 
bie; A yan ſure of that? 5: 7 Humph-. leſe, he brought home, into Toulon, this her little 


country-waman, this orphan, I may call her, 


umph. How he likes being prevented. .[ Aſides | 
B. No, ve: you-ure an hour or two too 


bor 


»% Fe 
he eee eee ——— — Py 


re- 
ſenting her with all her dead mother's — 


Ss ly, [Locking en bis watch, | Belidgsy this Sea- of value to his wife, t de arne as Nie erg 
—2 is 3 — old Fellow, Wag 's no gealing adopted daughter, . 


ſecret 
averſii 
B. 
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ſtory : 
no lit. 
for m 
vacies 
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Humph. Fortune here ſeemed, again, to ſmile on 
her. 

B. jun. Only to make her frowns more terrible. 
For in his height of fortune, this captain too, her 
bene factor, unfortunately was killed at ſea, and 
dying intetate, his eſtate fell wholly to an advo- 
cate, his brother, who coming ſoon to take poſ- 
ſeſlon, there found, among his other riches, this 
blooming virgin, at his mercy. 

Humph. He durſt not, ſure, abuſe his power! 

B. jan. No wonder if his pampered blood was 
fired at the fight of her—in thort, he loved: but 
when all-arts and gentle means had failed to move, 
he offered too his menaces in vain, denouncing 
yengeance on her cruelty; demanding her to ac- 
count for all her maintenance, from her child- 
hood; ſeized on her little fortune, as his own in- 
heritance, and was dragging her by violence to pri- 
ſon, when Providence at the inſtant interpoſed, and 
ſent me, by miracle, to relieve her. 

3 "Twas Providence indeed! But pray, 
Sir, after ail this trouble, how came this lady at 
laſt to England ? 

B. jun. The diſappointed advocate, finding ſhe 
had ſo unexpected a ſupport, on cooler thoughts, 
deſcended to a compoſition 3 which 1, without her 
knowledge, ſecrecly diſcharged. | 

Humpb. That generous concealment made the 
obligation double. | 

B. jun. Having thus obtained her liberty, I pre- 
vailed, not without ſome difficulty, to ſee her ſafe 
to England; where we no ſooner arrived, but my 
father, jealous of my being imprudently engaged, 
immediately propoſed this other fatal match that 
hangs upon my quiet. 

Humpb. 1 find, Sir, you are irrecoverably fixed 
upon this lady. ; 

B. jun. As my vital life dwells in my heart. 
and yet you ſee—what 1 do to pleaſe my father: 
walk in this pageantry of dreſs, this ſplendid cover- 
ing of forrow—Bur, Humphrey, you have your 
leſſon, 

Humpb. Now, Sir, I have but one material 
queſtion | 

B jun. Aſk it freely. 

Humph, ls it, then, your own paſſion for this 
ſecret lady, or hei's for you, that gives you this 
averſion to the match your father has propoſed you? 

B. jun. I ſhall appear, Humphrey, more ro- 
mantic in my anſwer, than in all the reſt of my 
ſtory: for though I doat on her to death, and have 
no little 1eaſon-to believe ſhe has the ſame thoughts 
for me; yet in all my acquaintance, and utmoſt pri- 
mad ah her, I never once directly told her, that 

oved. 

Humph, How was it poſſible to avoid it? 

B. jun, My tender obligations to my father have 
lad ſo inviolable a reſtraint upon my conduct, that 


till I have his conſent to ſpeak, I am determined, | 


on that ſubject, to be dumb for ever=——An ho- 
nourable retreat ſhall always be at leaſt within my 
power, however fortune may diſpoſe of me; the 
lady may repine, perhaps, but never ſhall reproach 
me. 


Humph, Well, Sir, to your praiſe be it ſpoken, 
Jou are certainly the molt unfaſhionable lover in 
Great-Britain. 

Exter Tom. 

Tom. Sir, Mr. Myrtle's at the next door, and if 
you are at leiſure, will be glad to wait on you. 

B. jun. Whenever he pleaſes Hold, Tom! did 
You receive no anſwer to my letter > 


Tux CONSCIOUS LOVERS. 


Tom. Sir, I was deſired to call again; for I was 2 


told, her mother would not let her be out of her 
fight; but about an hour hence, Mrs. Phillis ſaid, 
I ſhould have one, 

B, jun. Very well” : 

Humph. Sir, 1 will take another opportunity; in 
the mean time, 1 only think it proper to tell you, 
that from a ſecret I know, you may appear to your 
father as forward as you pleaſe, to marry Lucinda, 
without the leaſt hazard of its coming to a conclu- 
fion Sir, your moſt obedient ſervant, | 

B. jun. Honeſt Humphrey, continue but my friend, 
in this exigence, and you ſhall always find me yours. 


Exit Humph. 


—] long to hear how my letter has ſucceeded with 
Lucinda,-Poor Myrtle, what terrors muſt he be in 
all this while! — Since he knows ſhe is offered to 
me, and refuſed to him, there is no converſing, or 
taking any meaſures with him, for his own ſervice. 
— But I ought to bear with my friend, and uſe 
him as one in adverfity. : 

All his diſquietudes by my own I * 

For none exceeds perplexity in love. [ Zæeunt. 


A +: 
SCENE continues. 

Enter Bevil junior end Tom. 
IR, Mr. Myrtle. | 8 
B. jun. Very well do you ſtep again, 
and wait for an anſwer to my letter. 

Emer Myrtle. 

— Well, Charles, why ſo much care in thy counte- 
nance? Is there any thing in this world deſerves it? 
You, who uſed to be ſo gay, ſo open, ſo vacant! 

Myr. | thick we have, of late, chang'd complec- 
tions. You, who us'd to be much the graver man, 
are now all air in your behaviour-=——Baut the cauſe 
of m concern, may, for aught 1 know, be the ſame 
object that gives you all this ſatis faction. In a word, 


Tom. 


[Exit Tom, s 


1 


am told that you are this very day (and your dreis 


confirms me in it) to be married to Lucinda. ; 

B. jun. You are not mifinform'd-——Nay, put 
not on the terrors of a rival, till, you hear me out. 
{ ſhall diſoblige the beſt of fathers, if I don't ſeem 
realy to marry Lucinda and you know I haye ever 
told you, you might make uſe of my ſecret reſfolu- - 
tion never to marry her, for your own ſervice, an 

ov pleaſe, But I am now driven to the extremity 
of immediately refuſing, or complying, unleſs yo 
help me to eſcape the match, Sod 

Myr. Eſcape, Sir! neither her merit, nor her for- 
tune, are below your acceptance. Eſcaping, do you 
call it? 

. jun. Dear Sir, do you with I ſhould delire the 
match ? ; 

Myr. No—but ſuch is my humorous and fickly 
ſtate of mind, ſince it has been able to reliſh nothing 
but Lucinda, that tho" I muſt owe my happineſs to 
your averſion to this marriage, I can't bear to heat” 
her ſpoken of with levity or unconcern, 

B. jun. Pardon me, Sir, I ſhall rranſgreſs that 
way no more. She has underftanding, beauty, ſhape, 
comolect an, wit | | 

Myr. Nay, dear Bevil, don't ſpeak of her as if 
| you lov'd her, neither. 3 

B. jun. Why then, to give you eaſe at once, tho“ 
[ allow Lucinda to have good ſenſe, wit, beauty, 


and virtue; I know another, in whom theſe qualts 
» 


les appear tq me more amiable, than in her. 
*. 


k - 
. 
1 
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- | ce 
\ - Myr. There you ſpoke like a reaſonable and good- This will certainly give me occafion to'raiſe dif. _ 
natur'd friend. When you acknowledge her merit, | culties, to puzzle or confound her project for a If 
and own your prepoſſeſſion for another, at once you | while, at leaſt. 5 of | you « 
gratify my fondnels, and cure my jealouſy. B. jun. I warrant you fucceſs; ſo far we are right been 

. jun. But all this while you take no notice, you | then. And now, Charles; your apprehenſion of my ſenſe 
Have no apprehenſion, of another man, that has twice | marrying her, is all you have to get over. In 
the fortune of either of us. Myr. Dear Bevih, tho' 1 know you are my friend; ſay \ 

yr. Cimberton! Hang him, a formal, philoſo-| yet when I abſtract myſelf from my own interef\in I/ 

. Phical, pedantic coxcomb For the ſor, with all| the thing, I know no objection ſhe can make to you, you 
theſe crude notions of divers things, untter the di- or you to her, and therefore hope. amo 
rection of great vanity, and very little judgment, F. jun. Dear Myrtle, I am, as much oblög'd to genc 
ſhews his ſtrongeſt bias is avarice, which is ſo predo- you tor the cauſe of your fuſpicion, as I am offended all, 
minant in bim, that he will examine the limbs of! at the effect: but be aſſuted, 1 am taking meaſures the 
his miſtreſs with the caution of a jockey, and pays for your certain ſecurity, and that all things with witk 
no more compliment to her perſonal charms, than regard to me will end in your entire ſatisfaction. of 0 
if ſhe were a mere breeding animal. Myr. Well, 1'll promiſe you to be as eaſy and 26 the 
* B. jun. Are you ſure that is not affected? I have! confident as 1 can; tho' I cannot but remember that h 
Known ſome women ſooner ſet on fire by that ſort] I have more chan life at ſtake on your fidelity. this 
of negligence, than by all the blaze and ceremony of ; [I Ooinxg. L, 
# court. | B. jun. Then, depend upon it, you have no chance be 
Myr. No, no; hang him, the rogue has no art, it againſt you. you 
* fimple inſolence and ſtupidity. Myr. Nay, no ceremony ; you know I muſt be you 

* B. jun. Yet with all this, I don't take him for a| going, OY a [Exit Myrtle. (un 
Wo NT +, B. jun, Well, this is another inſtance of the per- deli 
Myr.” town the man is not a natural; he has a plexities 'which ariſe too, in faithful friendſhip. 1 
very quick ſenſe, tho' a'very flow underſtanding. —| But all this while, poor Indiana is tortured with the not 
He ſays, indeed, many things, that want only the doubt of me. I'll take this opportunity to viſit her; isg 
circumſtances of time and place, to be very juſt and for tho* the religious yow 1 have made to my fa- me 
agreeable. . Var | ther, reſtrains me from ever marrying without his his 
B. Jun. Well, you may be ſure of me, if you can] approbation, yet that confines me not from ſeeing wit 
— 1 him; but my intelligence ſays, the mo- a virtuous woman, that is the pure delight of my tiot 
ther has actually ſent for the conveyancer to draw eyes, and the guiltleſs- joy of my heart, But is \ 
articles for his marriage with Lucinda; tho' thoſe the beſt condition of human life is but a- gentler of 
for mine with ber, are, by her father's order, ready miſery, % Ik (w 
for figning; but it ſeems ſhe has not thought fit to To hope for perfect happineſs is vain, ] 1 
confult either him or his daughter in the matter, And love has ever its allays of pain. [ Exit. wo 
Myr. Pthaw! a poor troubleſome woman—Ndi- 8 n 7 
this Eudada, nor her father, will ever be brought SCENE, Indiana's' Lodging. ſel 
to comply with it——beſfides, 1 am ſuie Cimberton} * Enter Iſabella and Indiana. | | hit 
can make no ſettlement upon ber, without the If. Ves fay, tis artifice, dear child; I (ay be; 
concurrence of his great uncle Sir Geoffry, in the to thee again, and again, tis all ſkill and manage- | 
Weſt. : | 4 ment. for 
. jun. Well, Sir, and I can tell you, that's the] Jn. Will you perſuade me there can be an ill de- ſel 
very point that is now laid before her counſel, to know ſign in ſupporting me in the condition of a woman th 
whether a firm ſettlement can be made, without rhis| of quality? actended, dreſs'd, and loog'd like one, vit 
uncle's actually joining in it.— Nov, pray, conſider, in my appearance ahtoad, and my furniture at home, ä 
Sir, when my affair with Lucinda comes, as it ſoon every way in tue moſt ſumptuous manner, and he ta 
muſt, to an open rupture, how are you ſure that Cim- that does it has an artifice, a deſign in it? \ We 
berton's fortune may not then tempt her father, too, | If. Yes, yes. yo 
to hear his propoſals? | Tn. And all this without ſo much as explaining 
Mr. There you are right indeed; that muſt be to me, that all about me comes from him? ha 
provided agatnit————99 you know who are her“ If. Ay, ay—the more for that—that keeps the th 
counſe] ? title to all you have the moie in him. th 
B. jan. Yes, for your ſervice I have found out In. The more in him He ſcorns the thought 
that too; they are Serjeant Bramble, and old Tar-| I.. Then hehehe ſh 
get—by the way, they are neither of 'em known in Jn, Well, be not ſo eager—If he is an ill man, ta 
e family: now I was thinking, why you might let's look into his ſtratagems. Here is another of » 
ot put a couple of falſe counſel! upon her, to delay them. [ Sberoing à letter.] Here's two hundred and 
d confound matters a little beſides, it may pro- fifty pounds in bank-notes, with theſe words, To | 
- bably let you into the bottom of her whole deſign | pay for the ſet of drefling-plate, which will be Ve 
againft you. EL : brought home to-morrow.” Why, dear aunt, now te 
Myr. As how, pray? here's another piece of ſkill for you, which 1 own 
. jun. Why, can't you flip on a black wig and | cannot comprehend=and ig is with a bleeding heart w 
2 gown, and be old Bramble yourſelf? 1 hear you ſay any thing to the difadvantage of Mr. i 
Mr. Ha! I don't difſike it=——but what ſhall II Bevil. When he is preſent, I look uponchim as one 7 
do for a brother in the caſe? to whom I owe my life, and the ſupport of it; then 
. jun. What think you of my fellow, Tom ? | again, as the man who loves me with ſincerity and . 
The rogue's intelligent, and is a good mimick; all | honour. When his eyes are caſt another way, and n 
his part will be but to futter heartily, for that's old I dare farvey him, my heart is painfully divided be- } 
Target's eaſe—The conduct of the ſcene will chief- | tween ſhame and love=—-I ſay; thus it is with me 0 
ly nie upon you. ; while I fee him; and in his abſence, Tam enter- x 
Myr. 1 like it of all things; if you'll ſend Tom | tain'd with nothing but your endeavours to tear this 


to my chambers, I will give him full inſtructions. amiable imige from my heart, and in its Read te 
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place a baſe diſſembler, an artful invacer of m 
happineſs, my innocence, my honour, 8 

Iſ. Ah, poor ſoul! has not his plot taken? Don't 
you die for him? Has not the way he has taken, 
been the moſt proper with you? Oh, ho! he has 
ſenſe, and bas judg'd the thing right. 

In. Go on, then, fince nothing can anſwer you; 
ſay whar you will of him-——Heigh! ho! 

I. Heigh! ho! indeed. It is better to ſay ſo as 
you are now, than as many others are, There are 
among the deſtroyers of women, the gentle, the 
generous, the mild, the aftable, the humble; who 
all, (oa after their ſucceſs in their deſigns, turn to 
the contrary of thoſe. characters. They embrace 
without love; they make vaws without conſcience 
of obligation; they are partners, nay, ſeducers, to 
the crime, wherein they pretend to be leſs guilty. 

In. That's truly obferv'd. ¶Aſide.] But what's all 
this to Bevil? * 

If. This is to Bevil, and all mankind. Won't you 
be on your guard agaiaſt thoſe who would betray 
you? won't you doubt 'th: ſe who would contemn 
you for believing 'em? Such is the world; and ſuch 
(lince the behaviour of one man to myſelf) have I 
believed all the reſt of the ſex. - Aſide. 

In. I will not doubt the truth of Bevil, I will 
not doubt it: he has not ſpoken it by an organ that 


I/ Nay, I have done my duty; if 0h won't (ce, 
at your peril be it : : 


[ Aparr.] Ail the reſt of my life. is but waiting 
till he comes, I live only when I'm with bim. 
Moy $5 [Exit. 
If. Well, go thy way, thou wilful innocent! I 
once had almoſt as much love for a man, who poorl 
left me, to marry an eſtate—and 1 am now, agr.! 
my will, what they call an od maid-——But 1 wil 
not let the peeviſhneſs of that condition grow upbn 
me—only keep up the ſuſpicion of it, to prever 


cept upon proper terms, Cat. 


Re-enter Indiana, ſpeaking to @ Servant. 

In. Defice Mr. Bcvil to walk in—Deſfigna! im- 
poſſible! A baſe, debgniag mind could never th! 

of what he hourly pats in pe dice - And yet, fi 

the late rumour of his ma:ricycy, heſcema more row 
lerv'd than formerly-—!;c ſends in, too, before he 
ſees me, to know if 1 2m at !ciſure-—Such new re» 
ſpect may cover cold ais in the heart it certaĩaiy 
makes me thoughtful---I'l! know the worlt at once; 
{'il lay ſuch fair occaſions in his way, that it mall 
be jmpoſſible to avoid an explanation for theſe 
Joubts are inſupportable—Zut ſce, he comes, and 


is given to lying; his eyes are all that have ever told [clears them all, 


me that he was mine. I know his virtue, 1 know 
his filial piety, and ought to truſt his management 
with a father, to whom he has uncommon obliga- 
tions. What have I to be concern'd for? My letlon 
is very ſhort, If he takes me for ever, my purpoſe 
of lite is only to pleaſe him. If he leaves me, 
(which Heaven avert) I know he'll do it nobly; and 
J ſhall have nothing to do but to learn to vie, after 
worſe than death has happen'd to ine. 

I/. Ay, do, perſiſt iy your credulicy ! flatter your- 
ſelt that a'man of his figure and foitune will make 
himſelf the jeſt of the town, and marry a handlome 
beggar for love. 7 | 

In. The town! I muſt tell you, Madam, the 
fools that laugh at Mr. Bevil, will but make them- 
ſelves more ridiculous; his actions are the refult of 
thinking, and he has ſenſe enough to make even 
virtue faſhionable. - 

If. Come, come; if he were the honeſt fool you 
take him for, why has he kept you here theſe three 
weeks, without ſending you to Briftol, in fearch of 
your father, your famil;, and yeur re,ations? 

In, I am convinc'd he ſtill detigns it; beſides, 
has he not writ to Briſtol? And has not he advice, 
that my father has not been heard of there, almoſt 
theſe twenty years? 

If. All ſham, mere evaſion; he is afraid, if he 
ſhould carry you thither, your honeſt relations may 
take you out of his hands, and ſo blow up all his 
wicked hopes at once. | 

In. Wicked hopes! Did I ever give him any ſuch? 

If. Has he ever given you any honeſt ones? Can 
you ſay, in your conſcience, he has ever once offer'd 
to marry you? a 

In. No; but by his behaviour I am convinc'd he 


will offer it, the moment tis in his power, or con- 


ſiſtent with bis honour, to make ſuch a promiſe 


good to me. 


i will rely upon it; therefore deſire you will 
not make my life uneaſy by theſe ungrateful jea- 
Jouſies of "one to whom I am and wiſh to be 
oblig's ; for from his integrity alone 1 have teſolv'd 


Enter Bevil jun. \ 
B. jun, Madam, your moſt obedient -I am afraid 
broke in upon your reſt laſt night twas very late 


law you in ſuch agreeable humour, 
In. I am extremely glad we were both pleas d; 
for | thought I never ſaw you better company.” _ 
B. jun. Me, Madam! you rally; I faid very little. 
In. But 1 am afraid you heard me ſay a great 
deal; and when 4 woman is in the talking vein, 
the moſt agreeable thing a man can do, you know, 
is to have patience to hear her, 

- B. jun. Then it's pity, Madam, you ſhould ever 


another, 


In. If 1 had your talent, or power, to make my 


yet pretend to ſomething more than the agreeable. 

B. jun. If I might be vain of any thing in my 
power, Madam, it is that my underſtanding, from 
all your ſex, has mark'd you out as the moſt deſerv- 
ing ob ect of my eſteem. | 7 

In. Should I think I deſerve this, it were enough 
to make my vanity forfeit the very eſteem you 
offer me. - f 

B. jun. How ſo, Madam? 


to deſerve it from good ſenſe, the height of human 
glory. —Nay, I had rather a man of honour ſhould 
pay me that, than all the homage of a fincere and 
humble love. 


love often kindles from external merit only 
In. But eſteem ariſes from a higher ſource, the 

merit of the ſou 

B. jun. True—And great ſouls only can deſerve 

. { Bowing reſpett fully. 

In. Now I think they are greater Till that can 

ſo charitably part with it. 


it 


the utmoſt pride and pleaſure of my life is, that I 
efteem you-=as I ought. - 


In. [ Afde.] As he ought! fill more perplexipg! 


to hope for happineſs, - 


he . ſaves nor kills my hope. 
a 2 4 ; | 


In, Let it be—This is his hour of viſiting me. 


this creature's being any other than a vizgin, ex * 


be ſilent, that we might be always agreeable to dne 


In. Becauſe eſteem is the reſult of reaſon, and 


B. jun. You certainly diſtinguiſh right, Madam; 


B. jun. Now, Madam, you make me vain, fince 


- 


- 


before we parted; but 'twas your own fault; I never | 


actions ſpeak tor me, I might indeed be filent, anal 


a mw. 
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B. jun. But, Madam, we grow grave, methinks. 
Let's find ſome other ſubjet—Pray, how did you 
like the opera laft night ? | | 
1 Firſt, give me leave to thank you for my 
* Bin, Oh! your ſervant, Madam 

Ester Servant. 


Ser. Sir, here's Signor Carbonelli ſays he waits 


your commands in the next room. 

B. jun. Apropos! you were ſaying yeſterday, 
Madam, you had a mind to hear him will you 
give him leave to entertain you now ? 


After @ Sonata is play d, Bevil junior waits on the 
Mafter to the door, &c. 


B. jun, You ſmile, Madam, to fee me ſo com- 


plaiſant to one whom I pay for his vifit. Now, I 
own, I think it not enough barely to pay thoſe 
whoſe talents are ſuperior to our own; (I mean, ſuch 
talents as would become our condition, if we had 
them.) Methinks we ought to do ſomething more 
than barely gratify them for what they do at our 
command, only becauſe their fortune is below us. 
In. You fay I ſmile; 1 aſſure you it was a ſmile 
of approbation; for indeed I cannot but think it the 
diſtinguiſhing part of a gentleman, to make his 
ſuperiority of fortune as eaſy to his inferiors as he 
can. Now, once more to try him. [ Afige. ]—I was 
ſaying juſt now, I believe you would never let me 
diſpute with you, and I dare ſay it will always be 
fo: However, I muſt have your opinion upon a 
ſubject which created a debate between my aunt and 
me, juſt before you came hither ; ſhe would needs 
haye it, that no man ever does any extraordinary 
eg or ſervice for a woman, but for his awn 
ſake. N 
B. jun. Well, Madam] indeed I can't but be of 
her mind. 
In. What, though he would maintain and ſup- 
Port her, without demanding any thing of her on 
er part? | 
B. jun. Why, Madam, is making an exp2nce in 
the ſervice of a valuable woman, (for. ſuch I muſt 
ſuppoſe her) though the ſhould never do him any 
favour; nay, though ſhe ſhould never know who 


did her fuch ſervice, ſuch a mighty heroic buſineſs ? 


In. Certainly! I ſhould think he muſt be a man 
of an uncommon mould. f | 

B. jun. Dear Madam, why ſo? Tis but, at beſt, 
a better taſte in expence. 
whom he may think one of the ornaments of the 
whole creation; to be conſcious, that from his ſu- 
perfluity, an innocent, a virtuous ſpirit, is ſupported 
above the temptations, the ſorrows of life; that he 
ſees ſatisfaction, health, and gladneſs, in her coun- 
tenance, while he enjoys the happineſs of ſeeing 


herz (as that 1 will ſuppoſe too, or he muſt be too 


abſtracted, too inſenſible;) I ſay, if he is allowed to 
delight in that proſpect, alas! what mighty matter 


is there in all this? 


Inu. No mighty matter in ſo diſintereſted a friend- 
ſhip! | | 


B. jun. Difintereſted! I can't think him ſo. piety. 
- Your hero, Madam, is no more than what every 
. gentleman ought: to be, and I believe very many 


are—He is only one who takes more delight in re 
flections than in ſenſations; he is more pleaſed with 
thinking than eating; that's the utmoſt you can ſay, 
Why, Madam, a greater expence than 
s, men lay out upon an unneceſſary ſtable of 


horſes. 


*, Can you be fincere in what you ſay? 
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To beſtow upon one | 


B. jun. You may depend upon it, if you know 
any ſuch man, he does not love dogs inordinately, 

In. No, that he does not. | 

B. jun. Nor cards, nor dice: 

In. No. ö « 

B. jun, Nor bottle companions. 

In. No. 

B jun. Nor looſe women, 

In. No, I'm ſure he does not. | 

B. jun. Take my word, then, if your admired 
hero is not liable to any of theſe kind of demands, 
there's no ſuch pre-eminence in this as you ima- 
sine: nay, this way of expence you ſpeak of, is 
what exalts and raiſes him that has a taſte for it; 
and at the ſame time his delight is incapable of 
{ ſatiety, diſguſt, or penitence, 

In. But ſtill J infift his having no private intereſt 
in the action, makes it prodigious, almoſt incredible. 

B. jun. Dear Madam, I neve? knew you more 
miſtaken, Why, who can be more an uſurer, than 
he who lays out money in ſuch valuable purchaſes? 
if pleaſure be worth purchaſing, how great a ples. 
ſure is it to him who has a true taſte of life, to caſe 
an aching heart, to ſee the human countenance 
lighted up into ſmilessof joy, on the receipt of a bit 
of ore, which is ſuperfluous, and otherwite uſeleſs, 
in a man's own pocket What could a man d 
better with his caſh? This is the effect of a humane 
diſpoſition, where there is only a general tie of na- 
ture, and common neceflity, What, then, muſt it 
be, when we ſerve an object of merit, of admirat ion! 

In. Well, che more you argue againſt it, the more 
I ſhall admire the genetoſity. 

B. jun. Ny —— then, Madam, 'tis time-to fly, 
after a declaration, that my opinion ſtrengthens 
my adverlary's argument—1 had beſt haſten to my 
appointment. with Mr. Myrtle, and be gone while 
we are friends, ant—before things are brought to 
an exttemĩ yon—— [ Exit caveleſ«ly! 

Enter I{abe'la. | 


Ie Well, Madam, what think you of him now, 
pray | 

In. I proteſt I begin to fear he is wholly difin- 
tereſted in what he does for mg. OA my heart he 
has no other view, but the mere pleaſure of doing 
it, and has neither good or bai deſigns upon me. 

J. Ah, dear niece! don't be in fear of both; I'll 
warrant you, you will know time enough, that be 
is not indifferent. 

In. You pleaſe me when you tell me ſo; for if he 
has any wiſhes towards me, I know he will not pur- 
ſue them bur with hanour. 

I. 1 wiſh I were «s confident of one as t'other— 
I ſaw. the reſpeful-downeaſt of his eye, when you 
catch'd him gazing at you during the muſic. Oh, 
the undiſſembled, guilty look ! 18 6 

In. But did you obſerve any thing really? I 


engazing is modeſty in a man, when one knows 
there is a great mind within! 

I/. Ah, niece! Some men's modeſty ſerves their 
wickedneſs, as hypocriſy gains the reſpe& due to 
But Iwill own to you, there is one hopeful 
ſymptom, if there could be ſuch a thing as a diſin- 
tereſted lover; but till-till--till 

In. Till what? | 

Iſ. Till I know whether Mr, Myrtle and Mr. 
| Bevil are really friends or foes—— And that I will 
be convinced of before I ſleep; for you ſhall not be 
deceiy'd. = [Exit Iſabella. 

In. I'm ſure I never ſhall, if your fears can guard 


me. In the mean time, I'll wrap myſelf up in 


thought he look'd moſt charmingly graceful. How 


know 
ately, 


the general be any other than what I am; I would 


not gueſs what ſurpris'd me You tou no delight, | 


the integrity of my own heart, nor dare to doubt 

of his. 

As conſcious honour all his actions ſteers; - 
So conſcious innocence diſpels my fears. [ Exit, 


„ 
8 Q E N E, Sealand's Huuſe, 
Enter Tom, meeting Phillis, 


ELL, Phillis !-—-What, with a face as 

if you had never ſeen me before—— 
What a work have 1 to do now? She has ſeen ſome 
new viſitant at their houſe, whoſe airs ſhe has 
carch'd, and is refolv'd to practſe them upon me. 
Numberleſs are the changes ſhe'l! dance thro', be- 
fore” ſhe'il anſwer this plain queſtion; widelicet, 
Have you deliver'd my maſter's —_ your lady? 
Nay, I know her too well, to aſk an account of it 
in an ordinary way; Fir de in my airs as well as 
ſhe. { Afde.— Well, Madam, as unhappy as you 
are at preſent pleaſed to make me, I would not in 


Tom. 


not be a bit wiſer, a bit richer, a bit taller, a bit 
ſhorter, than I am at this inſtant. 
| Looking fled faßly at her. 

Phil. Did ever any body doubt, Maiter Thomas, 
but that you were extremely ſatisfied with your 
ſweet ſelf? ; 

Tom. I am, indeed—The thing I have leaſt rea- 
ſon to be ſatisfied with is my fortune, and tam 
glad of my poverty; perhaps if 1 were rich, 1 thould 
overlook the fineſt woman in the world, that wants 
nothing but riches to be thought ſo. 

Pboil. How prettily was that ſaid ? But I'll have 
a great deal more; before I'll ſay one word. ¶ Aſide 

Tom. I ſhould, perhaps, have been ſtupidly above 
her, had I not been her equal; and by not being 
her equal, never had opportunity of being her ſlave. 
I am my maſter's ſervant for hire; I am my-mil- 
treſs's from choice; wou'd ſhe but approve my 
paiſian ! 151 

Phil. I think it is the firt time I ever heard you 
ſp alt of it, with any ſenſe of the anguiſh, if you 
really do ſuffer any. | 

To». Ah, Phillis! Can you doubt, after what 
you have ſeen? ; f 

Phil. 1 know not what I have ſeen, nor what 1 
have heard; but fince I am at leiſore, you may tell 
me when you fell in love with me; how you fell 
in love with me; and what you have ſuffer'd, or 
are realy to ſuffer for me. 

Tem. Oh! the unmereiful jade! When l'm in 
haſte about my maſter's letter—But I muſt go thro? 


it. [ Afide.]—Ah) too well 1 remember, when, and | foh 


how, and on what occafion I was firſt ſurpris d. It 
was on the firſt of april, one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and fifteen, I came into Mr. Sealand's fervice; 
T was then a hobble-de- hoy, and you a pretty lit- 
tle tight girl, a favourite handmaid of the houſe- 
keeper At that time, we neither of us knew 
what was in us: | remember, 1 was ordered to get 
out of the window, one pair of ſtairs, to rub the 
ſaſhes clean—the perſon employ'd on the inner- 
fide, was your charming ſelf, whom I had never 
ſeen before. 

Phil. I think I remember the filly accident, 
What made ye, you oaf, ready to fall down into the 
ſtreet ? 

Tom. You know not, I warrant you— Von could 
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when you immediately grew wanton in your con- 
queſt, and put your lips cloſe and breath'd upon the 
glaſs, and when my lips approach'd, a dirty cloth 
you'rubb'd againſt my face, and hid your beauteous 
form; when I again drew near, you ſpit, and rubb'd, 


and ſmil'd at my undoing. 


Phil. What filly thoughts you men have! 
Tom. We were Pyramus and Thiſbe—but ten 


times harder wag my fate; Pyramus covid peep only 


through a wall; I ſaw her, faw my Thitbe in all 


her beanty, but as much kept from her as if a 


hundred walls between, for there was more; there 
was her will avainſt me—— Would ſhe but relent— 


Ob, Phillis! Phillis! ſhorten my torment, and de- 
clare you pity me. 41 


Phil. I believe it's very ſufferable; the pain is 


not fo exquiſite, but that you may bear it a little 
longer, | | 


Tom. Oh, my charming Phillis ! if all depended 


on my fair-one's will, I could with glory ſuffer, 
But, de areſt creature, conſider our miſerable ſtare, 


Poll. How! miſerable ! 
Tom. We are miſerable to be in love, and under 


the command of others than thoſe we love—-with 
that generous paſſion in the heart, to be ſent to and 


fro on errands, call'd, check'd, and rated, for the 
meaneſt trifles—Oh, Phillis! you dot”t know how 
many china cups, and glaſſes, 'm) n for 
has made me break: you deve tele dy erte, 
as well as my heart. 1/6 u n Her, 
Phil. Well, Mr. Thomas, I cannot but own'to 
vou, that I believe your maſter writes, and you 
ſpeak the beſt of any men in the world. Never 
was a woman fo well pleas'd with a letter as my 
young lady was with his, and this is an anſwer to 
it. [ Gives him a letter. 
Tom. This was well done, my deateſt; conficer, 
we muſt ſtrike out ſome pretty livelihood” for our- 
ſelves, by clofing their affairs: it will be nothing 
for them to give us a little being of our own, ſome 
ſmall tenement out of their large poſſeſſions. What. 
ever they give us, it will be more than what they 
keep for themſelves: one acre, with Phillis, would 
be worth a whole county without hers 2 


| Phil. Oh, could I but believe yon! 


Tom. If not the utterance, believe the touch of 


my lips. Kiffes ber. 
Phil. There's no contraditing you. How cloſely 
you argue, Tom ; "wait 


Tom. And will cloſer in due time. But I muſt 
haſteri with this letter, to haſten towards the poſe. 
ſefion of you—othen, Phillis, confider how I muſt 
be reveng'd (look to it!) of all your ſkittifhneſe , 
ſhy looks, and at beſt but coy complianees. | 

. Phil. Oh, Tom| you grow wanton, and ſenſual, 
as my lady calls it; I muſt not endure it: Oh, 
! you are 2a man, an odious, filthy male crea- 
ture! You ſhould behave, if you had a right ſenſe, 
or were a man of ſenſe, like Mr. Cimberton, with 
diſtance and indifference, and not ruſh on one as if 
you were ſeizing a prey. But, huſh—the ladies 
are coming Oood Tom, don't kiſs me above once, 
and be gone—Lard, we have been fooling and toy- 
ing, and not conſider'd the main bufineſs of our 
maſters and miſtreſſes. r 

Tem. Why, their bufineſs is to be fooling and 
toying, as ſoon as the parchments are ready. 

Phil. Well remember'd—parchments—my lady, 
to my knowledge, is preparing writings between 
her coxcomb coufin Cimberton and my miſtreſs x 


jrhongh my maſter has an eye to the parchments 


already prepar'd between your maſter, Mr. Bevil, 


and my miſtreſs; and I believe, my miſtref 
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ſelf has 'fign'd and ſeal'd, in her heart, to Mr. 
rtle Did I not bid you kiſs me but once, 


and be gone? But I know you won't be ſatisfy'd. 


Tom., No, you ſmooth cteature, how ſhould 1? 
| * | [ Kiſſing ber band. 
Phil. Well, ſince you are ſo humble, or ſo cool, 


as to raviſa my hand only, I'll take my leave of 


you like a great lady, and you a man of quality. 


A 5 Ti lute formally. 
Tem. Pox of all this . Vas WG * 
| 1 2 [ Offers to kiſs ber more cliſely. 

-, Phil. No, pr'ythee Lom, mind your bufine is. 
ob, here is my young miſtreſs! [Tom taps ber 
2 and kiſſes bis Angeri.] Go, ye liquoriſh 


[Exit Tom. 
am, Lucinda... 
Luc. Who' was:that you were hurrying away? 
Phil. One that I had no mind to part with. 
© Luc. Why did you turn him away then? 


_ Phil, For your ladyſhip's ſervice, to carry your 


Tadyſhip's letter to his maſter, I could hardly get 
the rogue away. i . 

Tuc, Why, has he ſo little love for his maſter ? 

. Phil. No, but he has ſo much love for his miſtreſs. 
Luc. But I thqußht I heard him kiſs you, Why 
do you ſuffer that? N | 
bil. Why, Madam, we'yulgar take it to be a 
fign of love, We ſervants, we poor people, that 


to ratify vows and promiſes. en 
Luc. But can't you truſt one another, without 
ſuch earneſt down ? ; 
Phil. We don't think it ſafe, any more than you 
gentry, to come together without deeds executed. 
Luc, Thou art a pert merry huſley. 
Phil. I with, Madam, your lover and you were 
as happy as Tom and your ſervant are, 
Luc. You grow impertinent, 


Pkil. I have done, Madam; and 1 won't aſk | 


you, what you intend to do with, Mr. My: tle, what 
your father will do with Mr. Bevil, nor what you 
all, eſpecially my "lady, mean by admitting Mr. 
Cimberton as particularly here, as if he were mar- 
ried to you already; nay, you are married, actually, 


As far as pople of quality are. * 
Luc. How's that? 
- Phil, You have differept beds in the ſame houſe, | 


Luc, Paw! I have a very great value for Mr. 
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© conſult the lawyers accordingly : Nay, bas, 


Phil. But does not my lad embei 1 
to love, as well as to — Kr 
Luc To love is a paſſion, tis à deſire, 
muſt Fare no defires. Oh! I cannot endure the 
reflection! With what inſenſibility on my part 
with what more than patience, have I been My 
pos'd, and offered to ſome auk ward booby or other 
in evety county of Great-Britain ! | 

Phil. Indeed, Madam, 1 wonder I never head 
you ſpeak of it before with this indignation, 

Luc. Every corner of the land has preſented me 
with a wealthy coxcomb. As' fat as one treaty 
has gone off, another has come on, till my nan 
and perſon has been the tittle-tattle of the whole 
town. 

Phil. But, Madam, all theſe vexations will end 
very toon, in one for all: Mr. Cimberton is your 


and we 


|mocher's kinſman, and three hundred years an 


older gentleman than any lover you ever had; 
for which reaſon, with that of his prodigious 
large eftate, ſhe is reſolved on him, and has ſent 


whether you know it or no, been in treaty with 
Sir Geoffry, who, to juin in the ſettlement, has 
accepted of a ſum to do it, and is every moment 
expected in town for that purpoſe. 

Luc. How do you get all this intelligence! 

Phil, By an Art I have, I thank my ſtars, beyond 
all the waiting-maids in Great-Rritain : the art of 
liſt' ning, Madam, for your ladyſhip's ſervice, | 

Luc. I ſhall ſoon know as much as you do. Leave 
me, leave me, Phillis, be gone: here, here, II 
turn you out.” My mother fays I muſt not con- 
verſe with my ſervants; though 1 muſt converſe 
with no one elſe.— Exit Phil. ]Þ--Mere he comes 
with my mother—It's much if he looks at me, or 
if he does, takes no more notice of me than of any 
other moveable in the room. ® 


Enter Mrs. Sealand and Mr. cimberton. 


Mrs. Sea. Howdol admire this noble, this learn- 
ed taſte of yours, and the worthy regard you have 
to our Own ancient and honourable houſe, in con- 
ſulting a means to keep the blood as pure, and a 
regularly deſcended as may be! 

Cim. Why really, Madam, the young women of 
this age are treated with diſcourſes of ſuch a tenden- 
cy, and their imaginations fo bewilder'd in fleſh and 
blood, that a man of reaſon can't tal to be under» 


Bevil, but have abſolutely put an end to his pre- þ{tvodz they have'no ideas of happineſs, but what 


zenfions, in the letter I gave vou for him. 
-  Pbil, Then Mr, Myrtle 


Luc. He had my parents leave to apply to me, | 


end by that he has won me, and my affections: 
who is to have this body of mine, without em, it 
-ſeems;'is nothing to me; my mother ſays, tis in- 


decent for me to let my thoughts ſtray about the 


tly virtuous, tho' ſhe may have been where her 
er was 18 thouſand times, ſhould not have made 
Sbſervatians enough, to know him from another 
man, when the fees him in a third place. | 
Phil. That is more than the ſeverity of a nun; 
for not to ſee when one may, is bardly poflible ; 
not to ſee when one can't, is very eaſy: at this 
' pages: Madam; chere are a great many whom you 
have not ſeen, who ——— ; 

Luce Matoma'fays, the firſt time you fee your 
bubrasd thould be at that inſtant he is made ſo. 
When your father, with the help of the miniſter, 
gives you to him, then you are to-ſec him; then 

van 'are to abſerve and take notice of him, becauſe 
then you are to.obey him. *. 


* . 


Fe of my buſband : nay; ſhe fays, a maid, 


are more groſs than the gratification of hunger and 
thirſt. t 
Luc. With how much reflection he is a coxcomb 
— Aſide. 
Cim. And in truth, Madam, I have conſider'd it 
as a moſt brutal cuſtom, that perſons of the firſt cha- 
rafter in the world, ſhould go as ordinarily, and with 
as little ſhame, to bed, as to dinner with one ano- 
ther. They proceed to the propagation of the ſpe- 
cies, as openly as to the preſervation of the indivi- 
dual. | 
Luc, She that willingly goes to bed to thee, muſt 
have no ſhame, I'm ſure. [ Afrder 
Mrs. Sea. Oh, coufin Cimberton! coufin Cim- 
berton! how abſtracted, how refined, is your ſenſe 
of things] but, indeed, it is too true, there is nothing 
ſo ordinary as to ſay, in the beſt govern'd families, 
my maſter and lady are gone to bed-—one does not 
know but it might have been ſaid of one's ſelf, 
Hiding ber face with ber fun, 
Cim. Lycurgus, Madam, initituted otherwiſe: 


e- the Lacedemonians, the whole female world 


_ | was pregnant but none but the mothers themſelvei 
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knew by whom; their meetings were ſecret, and the 
amorous congreſs always by ſtealth; and no ſuch] mand for her youth and beauty, and every other ac- 
profetled doings between tic lexes, as are tolerated | compliſhment, as the common worid think em, be- 


among us und 


Mrs. Sea. 


- 
* 


the audacious word, marriage, 
had I liv'd in thofe days, and been 
2 matron of Sparta, one might, with leſs indecen- | and not to beget a colony, or a plantation : this young 
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Mrs. Sea. I grant it, and therefore make no de · 


cauſe ſhe is not polite. | th 
Cim. Madam, I marry to have an heir to my eſtate, 


cy, have had ten children, according to that moaeſt ; woman's beauty and conſtitution will demand pro- 


inftitution, than one, under t 
modern, barefac'd manner, 


confufioa of our viſion for a tenth child at leaft. 


Mrs. Sea. But I have given directions for the mar- 


Luc. And yet, poor woman, ſhe has gone thro' | riaze-ſettlements, and Sir Geoffry Cimberton's coun- 
the whole ceremony, and here I ſtand a meiancioly | fel is to meet ours here at this hour, concerning his 


proof of it. 
Mrs. Sea, We will talk then of buſineſs. 


[ Aſides 


'That 


joining inthe deed, which when executed makes you 
capable of ſettling what is due to Lucinda's fortune; 


. 


girl walking about the room there, is to be your 
wife. She has, I confeſs, no ideas; no ſentiments, 
that ſpeak her born of a thinking mother. 

Cim, I have obſerv'd her; her lively look, free 
air, and diſengag'd countenance, ſpeak her very— 

Luc. Very, what? 

Cim. If you pleaſe, Madam-——to ſet her a litte 
that way. 

Mrs. Sea. Lucinda, ſay nothing to him, you are 
not a match for him; when you are married, you 
may ſpeak to ſuch a huſband, when you're ſpoken to: 


herfelf, as I told you, I ſay nothing of. 

Cim, No, no, no, indeed, Madam, it is not uſval, 
and I muſt depend upon my own reflection, and phi- 
loſophy, not to overſtock my family, . 

Mrs. Sea. 1 cannot help her, Coufin Cimberton; 
but ſhe is, for aught I ſee, as well as the daughter 
of any body elſe. | 

Cim. That is very true, Madam. 

Enter a Servant, who whiſpers Mrs. Sealand. 

Mrs. Sea, The lawyers are come. But good cou- 
fin, you muſt have patience with em. Theſe law- 
but I am diſpoſing of you above yourſelf every way. | yers, I am told, are of a different kind; one iv-what 

Cim. Madam, you cannot but obſerve the incon- | they call a chamber-counſel, the other a pleader: the 
veniences I expoſe myſelf to, in hopes that your la- | conveyancer is ſlow, from an imperfeQtion in his 
dyſhip will be the conſort of my better part. As | ſpeech, and therefore ſhun'd the bar, but extremely 
for the young woman, ſhe is rather an impediment, | paflionate, and impatient of contradiction: the othey 
than a help to a man of letters and ſpeculation: is as warm as he; byt has a tongue ſo veluble, and a 
Madam, there is no reflection, no philoſophy, can at head ſo conceited, he will ſuffer nobody to ſpeak but 
all times ſubdue the ſenſitive life, but the animal | himſelf. | 
mall ſometimes carry away the man—Ha! aye, the Cim. You mean old Serjeant Target, and counſel- 
vermillion of her lips. lor Br-mole ; 1 have heard of em. 

Luc, Pray don't talk of me thus. Mrs. Sea. The fame; ſhew in the gentlemen, 

Cim. The pretty enough—pant of her boſom, Exit Servant. 

Luc, Sir Madam, don't you hear him? Re-enter Servant, intreducing Myrtle and Tom, dif- 

Cim, Her forward cheſt. | gvi:'d as Bramble and Target. 

Lc. Intolerable! Mrs. Sea. Gentlemen, this is the party concern'd, 

. Cim. High health. Mr, Cimbe:itonz and 1 bope you have confider'd of 

Luc, The grave, eaſy impudence of him! the matter. a 

Cim. Proud heart. Tar. Ves, Madam, we have agreed that it muſt 

Luc. Stupid coxcomb! be by indent-dent-dent . 

Cim. 1 ſay, Madam, her impatience, while we | Bram. Yes, Madam, Mr. Serjeant and myſelf 
are looking at her, throws out ail attratrons—her have agreed, as he is pleas'd to inform you, that it 
arms ner neck hat a ſpring in her ſtep! mult be an indenture tripartite, and tripartite let it 

Luc. Don't you run me over thus, you ftrange, be, for Sir Geoſfry muſt needs be a party. Old Cim- 
unac.ountable | | berton in the year 1619, ſays, in that ancient roll, in 

Cim What an elaſticity in her veins and arteries! | Mr, Serjeant's hands, as recourſe thereto being had, 

Luc. I have no veins, no arteries. will more at large appear 

Mrs. Sea. Oh, child, hear him, he talks finely, | Tar. Yes, and by the deeds in your hands, it ap- 
he's a ſcholar, he knows what you have, pears that 

Cim. The ſpeaking invitation of her ſhape, the ö Bram. Mr. Serjeant, I beg of you to make no in- 
gathering of herſelf up, and the indignation you fee | ferences upon what is in our cuſtody; but ſpeak to 
in the pretty little thing now | am conſidering | the titles in your own deeds—1 ſhall not ſhew that 
her, on this occafion, but as one that is to be prey- | deed till my client is in town, | 
nant— And pregnant undoubtedly ſhe will be yearly. | Cir. You know beſt yowr own methods. 

I fear I. ſhan't, for many years, have diſcretion | 
enough to give her one fallow ſeafon. \ 

Luc. Monſter !' there's no bearing it. The hide- 
ous ſot— there's no enduring it, to be thus ſurveyed 
like a ſteed at ſale! 45 


| 


intail is ſuch, that my couſin Sir Geoffry, is neceſ- 
ſary in this affair? q ; 


not as to the meſſuage of Grimgribber, ,, 
Cim. At ſale !——She's very illiterate but ſhe's very | Tar. I fay, that Gr—gr= that Gr 


Mrs. Seq. The fingle queſtion is, whether the 


well limb'd too; turn her in, I fee what ſhe is. | gribber, Grimgribber is in us. That is to ſay, the 
Mrs, Sea, Go, you creature; I am aſham'd of | remainder thereof, as well as that of T 
you, Exit Lucinda in @ rape | Priplet. ; ; . 
Cim. No harm done——You know, Madam, the | Bram. You go upon the deed of Sir Ralph, made 
better ſort of people, as 1 obſerv'd to you, treat by | in the middle of the laſt century, precedent to that 
theic lawyers of weddings [ Adjuſting bimſel at the in which old Cimberton made over the remainder, 


glaſs.) and the woman, in the bargain, like the man- | and made it paſs to the heirs general, by which your' 
hon-houſe in the ſale of the eſtate, is thrown in, and | client comes in; and I queſtion whether the remainder 
what that is, whether good or bad, is not at ail con- 199 of Tretripler is in him—But we are willing to 


wave that, and give bim à valuable conlßiderstion - 


lider's, — 8 


* 


Bram. Ves, as to the lordſhip of Tretriplet, but | 
Grim- 


— 


4 


* 


, 
N 
. 
. 
U 


— 


* 


plainly what you are going to l tell you it is as 


bim without hearing him But, gentlemen, I be- 


| thip, reaſon and good" Tenſe, after all this law and 


ment might be of force, and we would be inclin'd 


count in it. 


But we ſhall not purchaſe what is in us for ever, as 
Grimgribber is, at the rate, as we guard againſt the 
contingent of Mr. Cimberton having no ſon— Then 
we know Sir Geoffry is the firſt of the collateral 
male line in this family=—Yeot — | 
Tar. Sir, Gr=—gi——ber i8— 

Bram. | apprehend you very well, and your argu- 


to hear that in all its parts 


But, Sir, I ſee very 


probable a contingent that Sir Geoffry may die 
efore Mr. Cimberton, as that he may outlive 
m. | | 
, Tar. Sir, we are not ripe for that yet, but I muſt 
8 
Bram. Sir, I allow you the whole extent of that 
argument; but that will go no farther than as to 
the claimants under old Cimberton—T am of opi- 
nion, that according to the inſtructions of Sir 
Ralph, he could not dock the entail, and then 
create a new eſtate for the heirs in general. , 
Tar. Sir, I have no patience to be told that, 
When Erber 
Bram. I will allow it you, Mr. Serjeant; but 
there mu be the word heirs for ever, to make ſuch 
an eſtate as you pretend. | 
Cim. I muſt be impartial, though you are counſel 
for my file of the queſtion Were it not that 
you are ſo good as to allow him what he has not 
ſaid, I ſhould think it very hard you ſhould anſwer 


Neve you have both confider'd this matter, and are 
firm in your different opinions: twere better, there- 

e, you proceeded according to the particular 
ſenſe of each of you, and give your thoughts dif- 
tinctly in writing—And do you ſee, Sirs, pray let 
me have a copy of what you ſay in Engliſh. 

Bram. Why, what is all we — been ſaying?— 
In Engliſh! Oh! but I forgot myſelf, you're a wit— 
But however, to pleaſe you, Sir, you ſhall have it 
in as plain terms as the law will admit of. 

Cim. But I wauld have it, Sir, without delay. 

Bram. That, Sir, the law will not admit of; the 
courts are fitting at Weſtminſter, and I am this 
moment oblig'd to be at every one of them, and 
*rwouid be wrong if I ſhould not be in the hall to 
attend one of em at leaſl, the reſt would take it 
ill offe— Therefore, I muſt leave what I have aid 
to Mr. Serjeant's confideration, and I will digeſt his 
arguments on my part, and yuu ſhall hear from me 
again, Sir, _ - [Exit Bramble. 

Tar. Agreed, agreed. Y 

\Cim. Mr. Bramble is very quick-—He parted a 
little abruptly. | i 

Tar. He could not bear my argument, I pinched 
him to the quick, about that Gerber. 

Mrs. Sea. I ſaw that, for he durſt not ſo much 
as hear you——l ſhall ſend to you, Mr. Serjeant, as 
ſoon as Sir Geoffry comes to town, and then I hope 
all may be adjuſted. 

Tar. I ſhall be at my chambers, at my uſual 
Hours. 8 ES4 | [ Exit. 

Cim. Madam, if you pleaſe, I'll now attend you 
to the tea-table, where 1 ſhall hear from your lady- 


gibberiſh. | 
Mrs. Sea. "Tis a wonderful thing, Sir, that 


men of their profeſſion do not ftudy to talk the ſub- 
Rance of What they have to ſay, in the language 
of the reſt of the world; ſure they'd find their ac- 


Cim. They might, perhaps, Madam, with people 
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never do; the vulgar would have no reſpect for 
truth and knowledge, if they were expos'd to naked 
view. | 

Truth is too ſimple, of all art bereay d; 

Since the world will--why let it be gdeceiv'd. 

. » - [Excun, 
X.. 
gc C:-T: V. 
SCENE, Bevil junior's Ledgings. 
Bevil junior with a * in bis Hand, fullocved 
om, 
Tom. T TPON my life, Sir, I know nothing of the 
matter, I never open'd my lips to Mr, 
Myrtle, about any thing of your honour's letter to 
Madam Lucinda. 

B. jun. What's the fool in ſuch a flight for? [ 
don't ſuppoſe you did: what I would know is, whe- 
ther Mr. Myrtle ſhew'd any ſuſpicion, or aſk'd you 
any queſtions, to lead you to ſay cafually, that you 
had carry'd any ſuch letter for me this morning. 

Tom. Why, Sir, ifhe did aſk me any queſtions, 
how could I help it? 

B. jun. I don't ſay you could, oaf! I am not 
queſtioning you, but him. What did he ſay to you? 

Tom, Why, Sir, when I came to his cl.ambers, 
to be dreſs'd for the lawyer's part, your honour was 
pleaſed to put me upon, he aſk'd me, if I had been 
to Mr. Sealand's this morning ?———So I told bim, 
Sir, I often went thither—— becauſe, Sir, if 1 had 
not ſaid that, he might have thought there was 
ſomething more in my going now, than at another 
time. 

B. jan. Very well The fellow's caution, I fand, 
has given him this jealouſy. { Afde.] Did he aſk 
you no other queſtions ? pin. 

Tom. Yes, Sir—now I remember, as we came 
away, in the hackney-coach from Mr, Sealand's; 
Tom, ſays he, as I came in to your maſter this 
morning, he bade you go for an anſwer to a letter 
he had ſent. Pray did you bring him any? ſays 
he—Ah! ſays I, Sir, your honour is pleas'd to joke 
with me, you have a mind to know whether 1 can 
keep a ſecret or no. 

B. jun. And ſo by ſhewing him you could, you 
told him you had one, 

[ Confur'd. 


4+ 


Tom. Sir 

B. jun. What mean aQtions does jealouſy make 
a man ſtoop to! How poorly has he us'd art with a 
ſervant to make him betray his maſter! Well; and 
when did he give you this letter for me? 

Tom. Sir, he writ it before he pull'd off his law- 
yer's gown, at his own chambers. 

B. jun. Very well; and what did he ſay when 
you brought him my anſwer to it? 

Tom. He look'd a little out of humour, Sir, and 
ſaid, it was very well. 


without. | 
Tom. Hum! gad I don't like this; I am afraid 
we are in the wrong box here. [ Exit Tom, 


B. jun. I put on a ſerenity while my fellow was 
preſent, but I have never been more thoroughly 
diſturb'd. This hot man, to write me a challenge, 


ſelf his friend. I can lire contented without 
glory; but 1 cannot ſuffer ſhame. What's to be 
done? But firſt, let me confider Lucinda's letter 
again. 8 [ Reads. 

« Sir, I hope it is conſiſtent with the laws a wo- 


of your good ſenſe; but, with the generality 'twoyld: 


man ought to impoſe upon herſelf, to acknowledge, 


B. jun, I knew he would de grave upon't.— Wait 


on ſuppoſed artificial dealing, when I profeſs d my- 


— 
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that you manner of declining a treaty of marriage 
in eur family, and deſiring the refuſal may come 
from me, has ſomething more engaging in it, than 
the courtſhip of him who, I fear, will fall to my 
lot. 1 have reaſons for defiring Mr. Myrtle may 
not know of this letter, till hereafter, and am your 
moſt obliged humble ſervant, Lucinda Sealand.” 

Well, but the poſtſcript. [ Reads. 

« won't, upon ſecond thoughts, hide any thing 
from you: but my reaſon for concealing this is, 
that Mr. Myrtle has a jealouſy in his temper, 
which gives me ſome terrors; but my eſteem for 
him inclines me to hope that only an ill effect 
which ſometimes accompanies a tender love; and 
what may be cured by a careful and unblameable 
conduct.” 

Thus has this lady made me her friend and con- 
fideat, and put herſelf, in a kind, under my pro- 
teRion; I cannot tell him immediately the purport 
of Her letter, except I could cure him of the violent 
and untractable paſſion of jealouſy, and to ſerve 
him and her, by diſobeying her in the article of ſe- 
crecy, more than I ſhould by complying with her 
directions; but then this duelling, which cuſtom 
has impos'd upan every man who would live with 
reputation and honour in the world; how muſt I 
preſerve myſelf from imputations there? He'll, for- 
ſoocb, call it, or think it, fear, if I explain without 
fighting But his letter—el'l} read it again 

„ Sir, You have us d me baſely, in corte ſpond- 
ing and carrying on a treaty where you told me you 
were indifferent. I have changed my ſword fince 
I ſaw you, which advertiſement I thought proper to 
ſend you, againſt the next meeting between you and 
the injur'd Charles Myrtle,” 


Enter Tom. 


Tom. Mr, Myrtle, Sir: would your honour pleaſe 
to ſee him ? 
. jun. Why, you ſtupid creature! Let Mr. Myr- 
tie wait at my lodgings! Shew him up. [ Exir 


| 


B. jun. Look you, Mr. Myrtle, there's no diſ- 
guiſing that I underſtand what you would- be at. 


prove of the decifions a tyrant cuſtom has intro» 

duced, to the breach of all laws both divine and 
human. * een n 
Myr. Mr. Bevil, Mr. Bevil, it would be a goο 
firſt principle, in thoſe who have ſo tender a cun- 

ſcience that way, to have as much abborrence of 
doing injuries, a 3 
B. jun. As what? ; | Vu 
Myr. As ſear of anſwering for 'em. | 

B. jun. As fear of anſwering for em! But that 
— —— is juſt or blameable, according to the 
object of that fear II have often told you, in 
confidence of heart, I abhorred the darigk to offend 
the Author of life, and ruſhing into his preſence, 1 
ſay, by the very ſame aft, to commit the crime 
againſt him, and immediately to urge on to bis, 
tribunal. | 
, Myr. Mr. Bevil, I muft tell you, this coolneſs, 
this gravity, this ſhew of conicience, ſhall never 
cheat me of my miſtreſs. You have, indeed, the 
beſt excuſe for life, the hopes of poſſeſſing Lucinda: 
but, conſider, Sir, J have as much reaſon to be 
weary of it, if I am to loſe her; and my firſt at- 
tempt to recover her, ſhall be to let her ſee the 
1 man who is to be her guardian and pro- 
t or, 

B. jun, Sir, ſhew me but the leaſt glimpſe of ar- 
gument, that I am authoris'd, by my own hand, to; 
vindicate any lawleſs inſult of this nature, and I 
will ſhew thee, to chaftiſe thee hardly — 
the name of courage. Slight, inconfiderate man 
There is, Mr. Myrtle, no ſuch terror in quick 
anger; and you ſhall, you know not why, be cool, 
as you have, you know not why, been warm. 


ſion of anger? You, perhaps, who know not what, 
ic is to loye, who have your ready, your commo- 


Tom.] Well, I am tefolved upon my carriage to | and from yoyr fortune, your ſpecious outward car- 
him—He is in love, and in every circumſtance of | riage, and other lucky circumſtances, as ealy a way, 


life a little diftruſtful, which I muſt allo. for—Rut | 


here he is. 


Enter Tom introducing Myrtle. 


Sir, I am extremely obliged to you for this ho- 
hour — But, Sir, you, with your very diſcerning 
face, leave the room. [E>ie Tom.] Well, Mr. 
Myrtle, your commands with me)?) 

Myr. The time, the place, our long acquaintance, 
and many other cizcumſtances which affect me on 
this occaſion, oblige me, without farther ceremony, 
or conference, to defire you would not only, as you 
already have, acknowledye the rece'pt of my letter, 
but alſo comply with the requeſt in it. I muſt 
have farther notice taken of my meſſage than theſe 
half lines have yours—[ ſhall be at home. 

B. jun. Sir, 1 own, I have received a letter from 
you, in a very unuſual ſtyle; but as 1 defign every 
thing in this matter ſhall be your own action, your 
own ſeeking, 1 ſhall underſtand nothing but what 
you are pleas'd to confirm face to face, and I have 
already forgot the contents of your epiſtle. 

- Myr. This cool manner is very agreeable to the 
abuſe you have already made of my Gmplicity and 
frankneſs; and I ſee your moderation tends to your 
own advantage, and not mine; to your own ſafety, 


not conſideration of your friend. 


B. jun. My own ſafety, Mr. Myrtle? - 
Myr, Your own ſafery, Mr. Bevil, | 


: 


to the poſſeſſion of a woman of honour z you know 
nothing of what it is to be alarmed, co be oiſtracted, 
with anxiety and terror of loſing more than life. 
Your marriage, happy man! goes on like common 
buſineſs, and in the interim, you have your ram 
ling captive, your Indian princeſs, far your 
moments of dalliance; your convenient, your ready 
Indiana. | * 
B. jun. Vou have touched me beyond the pa- 
 tience of a man; and I'm excuſeable. in the guard 
of innocence, or from the infirmity of human na- 
ture, which can bear no more, to accept your invi- 
tation, and obſerve your letter-—Sir, l' attend you« 
Enter Tom. 13 
Tou. Did you call, Sir? 1 thought you did. I 
heard you ſpeak aloud, 18 
B. jun. Yes; go call a coach. | 
Tom. Sir — Maſter Mr. Myrtle—Friends—Gen- 
tlemen—— What d'ye mean? I am but a ſervant, 


01 — „ 
B. jun. Call a coach. [Exit Tom. 
A uſe, walki llenly by cach other. 
1 Aba 45 ngh —— to — uttermoſt, 


recover myſelf at the entrance of à third perſon, 
and that my ſervant too, and not have reſpe& 
enough to all I have ever been receiving from in- 
fancy, the obligation to the beſt of f. to an 
unhappy virgin too, whoſe life 1 — on mine · 


c 


* 


13 


Myr. Is the woman one loves fo little an occa- 


But, Sir, you know I have often dated to difap-_ 


—* 


d:ous, your foreign trinket, for your looſe hours; 


, the oure 


- 


4 
E 


x6 
[To 1 1 have, thank heaven, had time to 
let myſelf, and ſhall not, for fear of what 
uch a raſh man as you think of me, keep longer 
unexplained the falſe appearances under which your 
infirmity of temper makes you ſuffer; when, per- 
Haps, too much regard to a falſe point of honour, 
makes me prolong that ſuffering. | 
- Myr. I am ſure, Mr. Bevil cannot doubt, but I 
had rather have ſatisfaction from his innocence, 
than his ſword. : 
B. jun. Why then would you afk it firſt that way? 
Myr. Confider, you kept your temper yourſelf 
po longer than till I ſpoke to the diſadvantage of 
her you loved, | 
B. jan. True. But let me tell you, I have 
ſaved you from the moſt exquiſite diſtreſs, even 
though you had ſucceeded in the diſpute. I know 
you ſo well, that 1 am ſure, to have found this let- 
ter about a man you had killed, would have been 
worſe than death to yourſelf——Read it When 
he is thoroughly mortify'd, and ſhame Has got the 
better of) ealouſy, he will deſerve to be aſſiſted to- 
s obtaining Lucinda. [ Afide. 
"I With what a ſuperiority has he turned the 
injury on me, as the aggreſſor! I begin to fear ! 
Rave been too far tranſported A treaty in our 
family!“ Is not that ſaying too much ? I ſhall re- 
lapſe———But I find (on the poſtſcript) ( ſomething | 
He jealouſy”— With what face can I ſee my bene- 
factor, my advocate, whom I have treated like a 
detrayer.— Oh, Bevil! with what words ſhall 1 
B. jun. There needs none; to convince, is much 
more than to conquer. 
Myr. But can ou 
B. jun. You have o'erpaid the inquietude you 
gave me, in the change I ſee in you towards me. 
Alas! what machines are we! thy face is alter'd to 
that of another man; to that of my companion, 


4 


my friend. 
Myr. That I could be ſuch a precipitate wretch! 
B. jun. no more. 


Myr. Let me reflect how many friends have 


and you muſt give me leave to ſay again and again, 
how much I am beholden to that ſuperior Pri. 
you have ſubdued me with. What had become of 
one of us, or perhaps both, had you been as weak 
as | was, and as incapable of reaſon | 

/ J. jun. I congratulate to us both the ef 
from ourſelves, and hope the memory of it will 
make us dearer friends than ever. 
Mr. Dear Bevil,- your friendly conduct has 
convinced me that there is nothing manly, but 
what is conducted by reaſon, and agreeable to the 
8 of virtue and juſtice; and yet how many 

ave been ſacrificed to that idol, the unreaſonable 

e of men! Nay, they are ſo ridiculous in it, 
that they often uſe their ſwords againſt each other 
with difſembled anger and real fear. 


died by the hands of friends, for want of temper; | 


Betray'd by honour, and compell'd by ſhame, 
They hazard being, to preſerve a name. 
Nor dare enquire into the dread miſtake, 

; ill plung'd in ſad eternity they wake. | Exeurt, 
n be SCENE, Si. James Park. 
Ester Sir John Bevil and Mr. Sealand. 
Sir F. B. Give me leave, howeyer, Mr. Sea- 
land, as we are upon a treaty ed po ps our fa- 
mies, to mention only the buſineſs of an ancient 
Nouſe Genealogy arid deſcent are to be of ſome 
eonfideration in an affair of this for. 
Me. Ses. Genealogy and defcent!—Sir John, 


: 
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houſe, I am to talk freely of every thing you are 
pleaſed to put into your bill of rates on this octa- 
fion—Yet, Sir, I have no objections to your ſon's 
family— tis his morals that I doubt. 

Sir J. B. Sir, I can't help ſaying, that what 
might injure a citizen's credit, may be no ftain to 
a gentleman's honour. 

Mr. Sea. Sir John, the honour of a gentleman 
is liable to be tainted by as ſmall a matter as the 
credit of a trader; we are talking of a marriage, 
and in ſuch a caſe, the father of a young woman 
will not think it an addition to the honour or cre- 
dit of her lover—that he is a keeper 

Sir J. B. Mr. Sealand, don't take upon you to 
ſpoil my ſon's marriage with any woman elſe. 

Mr. Sea. Sir John, let him apply to any woman 
elſe, and have as many miſtreſſes as he pleaſe 

Sir J. B. My ſon, Sir, is a diſcreet and ſober 
gentle man. 

Mr. Sea. Sir, I never ſaw a man that wenched 
ſoberly and diſcreetly, that ever left it off——the 
decency obſerved in the practice, hides, even from 
the ſinner, the iniquity of it, : 

Sir J. B. But, my ſon, Sir, is, in the eye of the 
world, a gentlemau of merit. 

+ Sea. 1 own to you, I think him fo.wmo—_ 
But, Sir John, I am a man exerciſed and experi- 
enced in chances and diſaſters; I loſt, in my earlier 
years, a very fine wife, and with her a poor little 
infant, This makes me, perhaps, over-cautious, to 
preſerve the ſecond bounty of Providence ta me, and 
be as careful as I can of this child You'll pardon 
me, my poor girl, Sir, is as valuable te me, as your 
boaſted ſon to you. 

Sir J. B. Why, that's one very good reaſon, Mr, 
Sealand, why I wiſh my fon had her, 

My. Sea. There is nothing but this ſtrange lady 
here, this incognita, that can be objected to him 
here and there a man falls in love with an artful 
creature, and gives up all the motives of life, to that 
one paſhon. - 

Sir F. B. A man of my ſon's underſtanding can- 
not be ſuppoſed to be one of them, 

Mr. Sea. Very wiſe men have been ſo enſlaved; 
and when a man marries with one of them upon his 
hands, whether moved from the demand of the 
world, or ſlighter reaſons; ſuch a huſband ſoils with 
his wiſe for a month perhaps then good b'w'ye, 
Madam—the ſhew's over—Ah ! John Dryden points 
out ſuch a huſband to a hair, where he ſays, 

And while abroad ſo prodigal the dolt is, 

Poor ſpouſe at home as ragged as a colt js, 
Now, in plain terms, Sir, 1 ſhall not care to have 
my poor girl turned a grazing, and that muſt be the 
caſe when 5 

Sir J. B. But pray confider, Sir, my ſon 

My. Sea. Look you, Sir, I'll make the matter 
ſhort. This unknown lady, as I told you, is all the 
objeRion 1 have to him. But one way or other, he 
is, or has been, certainly engaged to her I am 
therefore reſolved this very afternoon, to viſit her. 
Now from her behaviour, or appearance, I ſhall ſoon 
be let into what I may fear. or hope for. 

Sir J. B. Sir, I am very confident, there can be 
nothing inquired into, relating to my fon, that will 

not, upon being underſtood, turn to his advantage. 
My. Sea. I hope that as fincerely, as you believe 
it—Sir John Bevil, when I am ſatisfied in this great 
point, if your ſon's condu@ anſwers the character 
you give him, I ſhall wiſh your alliance more than 
that of any gentleman jn Great-Britain ; and ſo your 
| ſervant. | | | [ Exit. 


raue yourſelf as yau pleafe upen your ancient 


Sir J. B. He is gone in a way but barely civil; 


can be 
at will 
ntage. 
delieve 
g great 
araQter 
e than 
ſo your 
[Exit 
civil; 


but his great wealth, and the merit of his only child, 
the heireſs of it, are not to be loſt for a little pee- 
Vidhneſso— [Exit. 


SCEN E, Bevil junior's Ledging. 
Enter Tom and Phillis. 

Tom. Well, Madam, if you muſt ſpeak with Mr. 
Myrtle, you ſhall; he is now with my maſter in 
the library, n 

Pbil. But you muſt leave me alone with him, for 
he can't make me a preſent, nor I ſo handſomely 
take any thing from him, before you; it would not 
be decent. 

Tom. It will be very decent indeed, for me to re- 
tire, and leave my miſtreſs with another man, 

Phil. He is a gentleman, and will treat one pro- 

rly. a 
7 I believe ſo but, however, I won't be 
far off, and therefore will venture to truſt you; I'M! 
call him to you. Exit Tom. 

Phil. What a deal of pother and ſputter here is, 
between my miſtreſs and Mr. Myrtle! I could any 
honr of the day get her to her lover, and would do 
it hut ſift, forſooth, will allow no plot to get 
him; but if he can come to her, | know ſhe would 
be glad of it; I muſt therefore do her an acceptable 
violence, and ſurprize her into his arms, I am ſure 
I go by the beſt rule imaginable: if the were my 
maid, I ſhould think her the beſt ſervant in the 
world, for doing ſo by me. 


Enter Myrtle and Tom. 


Oh, Sir! You and Mr. Bevil are fine gentlemen, 
to let a lady remain under ſuch difficulties as my poor 
miſtreſs, and not attempt to ſet her at liberty, or re- 
leaſe her from the danger of being inſtantly married 
to Cimberton, 

Myr. Tom has been telling—But what is to be 
done ? | 

Phil. What is to be done hen a man can't 
come at his miſtreſs ? Way can't you fire our 
houſe, or the next houſe to us, to make us run out, 
and you take us? 

Myr. How, Mrs, Phi 

Phil. y — let me fee that rogue deny to fire a 
houſe, make a riot, or any other little thing, when 
there were no other way to come at me. 

Tom, I am obliged to you, Madam. 

Phil. Why, don't we hear every day of people's 
hanging themſelves for love, and won't they ven- 
ture the hazard of being hanged for love — Oh! 
were | a man 

Myr. What manly thing would you have me un- 
— according to your ladyſhip's notion of a 
man 

Pbil. Only be at once, what, one time or other, 
jou may be, and wich to be, and muſt be. 

Myr. Dear girl, talk plainly to me; and conſider, 
I, in my condition, can't be in very good humour; 
you ſay, to be at once what I muſt be. 

Phil. Ay, ay-——I mean no more, than to be an 
old man; ina word, old Sir Geoffrey Cimberton is 
every hour expected in town, to join in the deeds 
and ſettlements, for marrying Mr. Cimberton 
He is half blind, half lame, half deaf, half dumb; 
though, as to his paſſions and deſires, he is as warm 
and ridiculous as when in the heat of youth. 

Tom. Come, to the buſineſs, and don't keep the 
gentleman in ſuſpence for the pleaſure of being cou: t- 
ed, as you ſerve me. "WE 

Phil. 1 ſaw you at the maſquerade act ſuch a one 
to perſe ion. Go, and put on that very habit, and 


* 
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come to our houſe as Sir Geoffrey. There is not one 
there, but myſelf, knows his perſon; I was born 
in the pariſh where he is lord of the manor. 1 have 
ſeen him often and often at church, in the . 
Do not heſitate; but come thither; they will thin 
you bring a certain ſecurity againſt Mr. Myrtle, and 
you bring Mr. Myrtle; leave the reſt to me, I leave 
this with you; and expect They don't, I told you, 
know you; they think you out of town, which you 
had as good be for ever, if you loſe this opportunity. 
I muſt be gone; I know I am wanted at home. 
Myr. My dear Phillis! 
Catches and kiſſes ber, and gives ber money. 
Phil. Oh, fie! My 2 are not my on; you 


right owner, [Tom kiſſes ber. Come, ſee me 
down ſtairs. [T9 Tom. | and leave the lover to think 
of his laſt game for the prize. 
[ Exeunt Tom and Phillis.” 
Myr. I think I will inftantly attempt chis wild 
expedient But 1 am-ſo mortify'd at this cons 
duRt.of mine towards poor Bevil; he muſt think 
meanly of me | know not how to reaſſume my- 
ſelt, and be in ſpirit enough for ſuch an adventure 
as this Vet 1 muſt attempt it, if it be only to 
» vear Lucinda, under her preſent perplexities; and 
ure 


The next delight to tranſport with the fair, 
Is to relieve her, in her hours of care. Ff Exit» 


&A 1 


$CEN E, Sealand's Houſe. 


Enter Phillis, with Lights, before Myrtle, diſguiſed 
like old 1 by Mrs. + ou 
Lucinda, and Cimberton. . 


Mrs. REES I have ſeen you thus far, Sir 
Geoffrey, will you excuſe me a mo- 
ment, while I give my neceſſary orders for your ac- 
commodation? . [ Exit-Mrs. Sealand. 
Myr. I have not ſeen you, Couſin Cimberton, 
fince you were ten years old; and as it is incumbent 
on you, to keep up your name and family, 1 ſhall, 
upon very reaſonable terms, join with you in a ſet- 
tlement to that purpoſe, Though I muſt tell you, 
couſin, this is the firſt merchant that has married 
into our houſe. 8 i 
Luc. Deuce on em! am I a merchant, becauſe 
my father is? | [Au. 
Myr. But is he ditectly a trader at this time? 
Cm. There's no hiding the diſgrace, Vr; he trades 
to all parts of the world. ': 4 4 | 
| Myr. We never had one of our family before, who 
deſcended from perſons that did any thing, ; 
Cim. Sir, ſince it is a girl that they have, I am, 
for the honour of my family, willing to take it in 
a_ and to fink her into our name, and no harm 
one. F . 5 . 
Myr. Tis prudently and generouſly re ſol ved. 
Is this the young thing? 
Cim. Yes, Sir. ' 
Pbil. Go Mdam, don't 


= 


N | 
be out of humour, 


hut let them run to the utmoſ of their extrava- 
gance Hear them our. | 

Myr. Can't I fee her nearer? My eyef are but, 
weak. 

Phil. Beũde, I am ſure the uncle has ſomething 
* 2 notice. Ill take gare te get off che 


2 


have committed violence; but I'l} carry em to the 


* 
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_ - pineſs, 


© *  "[Cimberton and Lucinda lead bin, as ene in pain. 
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young one, und leave you to obſerve what may 4 
. wrought out of the old one for your good. [ Exit. 
Cin. Madam, this old gentleman, your great 
uncle, deſires to be introduced to you, and to ſee 
you nearer,—Approach, Sir. 

 . Myr. By your leave young lady—[ Puts en ſpec- 
racles. oufin Cimberton, ſhe has exsctly that 
neck and boſom, for which my ſiſter Ger- 
'trude was ſo much admir'd in the year ſixty-one, 
*before the French dreſſes firſt diſcovered any thing 
Im women below the chin. 

Lac. Chin, quotha I don't believe my paſ- 
Honate lover, there, knows whether I have one or 
not. Ha! ha! 

: Cim. Madam, I would not willingly offend ; but 
'I have a better glaſs. [Pulli out a large one. 


Enter Phillis to Cimberton. 

P bil. Sir, my lady defires to ſhew the apartment 
to you, that the intends for Sir Geoffrey. 

*  Cim. Well, Sir, by that time you have ſufficiently 
"gazed and funned yourſelf in the beauties of my 

- ſpouſe, there, I will wait on you again. 
| 505. [Exit Cim. and Phil, 
Mr. Were it not, Madam, that I might be trou- 
[bleſome, there is ſomething of importance, tho we 
are alone, which I would ſay more ſafe from being 


| heard. 

Luc. There is ſomething in this old fellow, me- 
thinks, that raiſes my 4. my [ Afede, 
_ Myr. To be free, Madam, 1 as heartily contemn 
this Linfman of mine, as you do; and am ſorry to 
- fee ſo much beauty and merit devoted by your pa- 

rents, to ſo inſenſible a poſſeſſor. 
Luc. Surprifing!--1 hope then, Sir, you will not 
contribute to the wrong you are ſo generous to 
\ pity, whatever may be the intereſt of your family. 
Myr. This hand of mine ſhall never be em- 
1 to ſign any thing againſt your good and hap- 


Bac. I am ſorry, Sir, it is not in my power to 
male you proper acknowledgments; but there is a 
gentleman in the world, whoſe gratitude will, I am 
+ Cure, be worthy of the favour. ; 
- Myr. All the thanks I defire, Madam, are in 
© your power to give. 
© Luc. Name them, and command them. 
Myr. Only, Madam, that the firſt time you are 
alone with your lover, you will with open arms re- 
* ecive him. | a 
Luc. As willingly as heart could wiſh it. 
* © Myr. Thus, then, he claims your promiſe. Oh, 
++ Lucinda ! | 
Luc. Oh, a cheat, a cheat, a cheat! 
Myr. Huſh! tis I, tis I, your lover, Myrtle 
himſelf, Madam. 5 
Tuc. Oh; bleſs me, what raſhneſs and folly to 
Furpriſe me ſo—But buſh—my mother—— . 
Enter Mrs. Sealand, Cimberten, and Phillis, 
- Mrs. Sea. How now! what's the matter? 
Luc. Oh, Madam! as ſoon as you left the room, 
my uncle fell into a fudden-fit; and——and=—ſo 1 
/ cry'd out for help to ſypport him, and conduct him 
to his chamber. 
Met. Sea. That was kindly done. Alas, Sir! 
- how do you find yourſelf ? a b 
Myr. Never was taken in ſo odd à way in my 


* 


fe — Pray lead me- Oh, I was talking here 


a pray carry me—to my couſin Cimberton's young 


- 


Cim. Pox, uncle! you will pull my ear off. 
Luc, Pray, uncle! you will ſqueeze me to death, 
Mrs. Sea. No matter, no matter—he knows not 
what he does. Come, Sir, ſhall I help you out? 

Myr. By no means; III trouble nobody but my 
young couſins here. {[Cim. and Luc. lead bim off, 


SCENE, Charing-Croſs. | 
Enter Mr. Sealand and Humphrey. 


Mr. Sea. I am very glad, Mr. Humphrey, that 
you agree with me, that it is for our common good, 
I ſhould look thoroughly into this matter. 
. Humph. I am, indeed, of that opinion; for there 
is no artifice, nothing concealed in our family, 
which-ought. in juſtice to be known; I need not 
defire you, Sir, to treat the lady with care and 
reſpect. 
Mr. Sea. Maſter Humphrey—!I ſhall not be rude, 
tho' I deſign to be a little abrupt, and come into the 
matter at once, to fee how ſhe will bear upen : 
ſurpriſe——— | 
Humphb: That's the door; Sir, I wiſh you ſuc- 
* Exit, 
Mr. Sea. | Knocks.) I'll carry this matter with 
an air of authority, to enquire, tho' I make an et- 
rand to begin diſcourſe. [ Knocks again, enter a fou. 
bey.] So, young man; is your lady within? 
ey. Alack, Sir! I am but a country boy 
don't know whetherſhe is or noa; but an you'll tay 
wy I'll goa, and aſk the gentlewoman that's with 
er. A 
Mrs. Sea. Why, firrah, tho' you are a country 
boy, you can ſee, can't you? You know whether 
the is at home, when you ſee her, don't you? 
Boy. Nay, nay, I'm not ſuch a country lad nei- 
ther, maſter, to think ſhe is at home, becauſe I ſe: 
her. I have been in town but a month, and I lol 
one place already, for believing my own eyes, 
M.. Sea. Why, firrah, have you learnt to lye 2. 
? ; 


y - 

Boy. Ah, maſter! things that are lyes in the 
country, are not lyes at London-—I begin to knov 
my buſineſs a little better than fo=—but an you 
pleaſe to welk in, I'll call a gentlewoman to you, 
that can tell you for certaifi—ſhe can make bold to 
aſk my lady herſelf. 

Mr. Sea. Oh, then, ſhe is within, 1 find, tho 
you dare not fay fo. 

Boy. Nay, nay, that's neither here nor there; 
| what's matter whether ſhe is within or no, if ſi 
has not a mipd to ſee any body? © 

Mr. Sea. I can't tell, -firrah, whether you at 
arch or ſimple; but, however, get me a direct an- 
ſwer, and here's a ſhilling for you. 

Boy. Will you pleaſe to walk in, I'll ſee what! 
can FA for you. | 

Mr. Sea. I ſee you will be fit for your buſineſt 
in time, child. But I-expeRt to meet with nothin 
but extraordinaries in ſuch a houſe, 

Bey. Such a houſe, Sir! you han't ſeen it yet 
Pray walk in. ; 

a Mr, Sea. Sir, I'll wait upon you. [Exe 
SCENE, Indiana's Houſes 
ö Exter Iſabella and Boy. 
I. So, Daniel, what news with you? | 
ey. Madam, there's a gentleman below won! 
ſpeak with my lady. A 

If. Sirrah, don't you know Mr. Bevil yet? 

Boy. Madam, tis not the gentleman who com 
every day, and aſks for you, and won't go in till l 


1 


* 


— 


—_— * — 


knows whether you are with her or no. 


— 


* 


' her preſently, Sir; for now I am as a mother, and 


| hands a bill drawn by Mr. Bevil, which is payable 


- Bevil is a little too well know to have for you, 


-- vant, *twill be as well. 


- this day diſpoſing of. 


care not what merit and virtue they bring to ſhame, 
ſo they gratify 
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If. Ha! that's a particular I did not know before. | ſuſpicions, ſo has your ap 


Well, be it who it will, let him come up to me, 
[Exit Boy; and re- enters with Mr. Sealand. 
Iſabella looks amaz'd. * 


Mr. Sea. Madam, I can't blame your being a} 


lirtle ſurpris'd to ſee à perfect ſtranger make a viſit, 
—— 6099 
If. 1 am indeed furpris'd———1 ſee he does not 
know me. g | Afide. 

Mr. Sea. You are very prettily lodg*'d here, 
Madam; in troth you ſeem to have every thing in 
plent) —— thoufand a year, I warrant you, upon 
this pretty neſt of rooms, and the dainty one within 
them. [ Afide, and looking about. 

If. [Afde. ] Twenty years, it ſeems, have leſs 
effect in the alteration of a man of thirty, than of « 
girl of fourteer-—he's almoſt ſtili the ſame ;—How 
ſhall I contain my ſurpriſe and fatisfaftion !—-He 
muſt not know me yet. 

Mr. Sea. Madam, I hope I don't give you any 
diſturbance; but there is a young lady here, with 
whom I have a particular bufineſs to diſcourſe, and 
I hope the will admit me to that favour. | 

J. Why, Sir, have you had any notice concern- 
ing her? 1 wonder who could give it you. 

Mr. Sea. That, Madam, is fit only to be com- 
municated to herſelf. 

If. Well, Sir, you ſhall ſee her=——You ſhall ſee 


vill truſt her with you. [ Exit. 

Mr. Sea. As a mother! right; that's the old 

- phraſe for one of thoſe commode ladies, who lend 

out beauty for hire, to young gentlemen that have 

— occaſions. But here comes the precious lady 
In troth, a very fightly woman. 


Ester Indiana. 


Ind. I am told, Sir, you have ſome affair that 
requires your ſpeaking with me. 
Mr. Sta. Yes, Madam. There came to my 


to-morrow; and he, in the intercourſe of buſineſs, 
ſent it to me, who have caſh of his, and defired me 
to ſend a ſervant with it; but I have made bold to 
bring you the money myſelf. 
Ind. Sir, was that neceſſary? 
Mr. Sea. No, Madam; but to be free with you, 
the fame of your beauty, and the regard which Mr, 


excited my curioſity. 

Ind. Too well known to have for me! Your 
ſober appearance, Sir, which my friend deſerib'd, 
made me expect no rudeneſs, or abſurdity at leaſt 
Who's there? Sir, if you pay the money to a fer- 


Mr. Sea. Pray, Madam, be not offended; I 
came hither on an innocent, nay a virtuous deſign ; 
and, if you will have patience to hear me, it may 
de as uſeful to you, as you are in friendſhip-witti 
Mr. Bevil, as to my only daughter, whom I was 


Ind. You make me hope, Sir, I have miſtaken 
** I am compos'd again; be free, ſay on—what 
am afraid to hear. [ Aſide. 
Mr. Sea. | fear'd, indeed, an unwarranted paſ- 
fion here, but 1 did not think it was in abuſe of ſo 
worthy an object, ſo .accompliſh'd a lady, as your 
ſenſe and mien beſpeak—but the youth of our age 


Ind. Sir—you are going into very great errors 
ut, as you are pleas'd to ſay you ſee ſomething in 


ce — mine, and 
made me c arneſtiy attentive to what has any way 
concern'd _ to enquire into my affairs and cha- 
racter. 8 

Mr. Sea, How ſenfibly! with what an alr the 
talks! ; 

Ind. Good Sir, be ſeated—and tell me tenderly— 
keep all your ſuſpicions ——— me alive, that 

ou may in a proper and pre way, acquaint 
— why the care of your daughter pbliges a perſon 
of your ſeeming worth and fortune, to be thus in- 

uifitive about a wretched, helpleſs, friendleſt——— 
[#eping.]-but 1 beg your "Laman 
orphan, your child is not; and your concern for her, 
it ſeems, bas brought you hither—I'Il be compos'd 
pray go on, Sir. | | 

Mr. Sea. How could Mr. Bevil be ſuch a mon- 
ſter, to injure ſuch a woman! > of 

Ind, No, Sir; you wrong him; he has not in- 
jured me—my ſupport is from his bounty. 

Mr. Seca. Bounty! When gluttons give high 
prices for delicates, they are prodigious bountiful ! 

Ind. Still, till you will perſiſt in that error. But 
my own fears tell me all--You are the gentleman, 
I ſuppoſe, for whoſe happy daughter he is deſign d a 
\ huſband, by his good father ; and be has, perhaps, 
conſented to the overture, and he is to be, perhaps, 
this night a bridegroom. 

Mr. Sea. 1 own he was intended ſuch : but, Ma- 
dam, on your account, I am determined to defer 
my daughter's marriage, till I am fatisfed from 
your own mouth of what nature are the obliga- 
tions you are under to him. | 

Ind. His actions, Sir, bis eyes, have only made 
me think he defign'd to make me the partner of 
his heart. The goodneſs and gentleneſs of his de- 
meanour made me miſinterpret all; 'twas my own 
hope, my own paſſion, that deluded me; he never 
made one amorous advance to me; his large he 
and beſtow ing hand, have only help'd the miſerable: | 
nor know I why, but from his mere delight in vir- 
tue, that I have been his care, the object on which 
to indulge and pleaſe himſelf with pouring favours. 

Mr. Sea. Madam, I know not why it ie, but 1, 


Jas well as you, am, methinks, afraid of entering 


into the matter I came about but tis the ſame 
thing, as if we had talk'd never ſo diſtinctiy he 
ne er ſhall have a daughter of mine. 

Ind. If you ſay this from what you think of me, 
you wrong yourſelf and him. Let not me, miſe- 
rable though 1 may be, do injury to my benefactor: 
no, Sir, my treatment ought rather to reconcile you 
to his virtues—If to beſtow without. a hoſpect of 
return; if to delight in ſupporting, what might, 
perhaps, be thought an object of deſire, with no 
other view than to be her guard againſt thoſe who 
would not be ſo difintereſted ; if theſe actions, Sir, 
can in a careful parent's eye commend bim to a 
daughter, give yours, Sir; give her to my honeſt, 
generous Bevil.— What have I to do, but and 
weep, to rave, run wild, a lunatick in chains, or - 
hid in darkneſs, mutter in diſtracted ſtarts, and 
broken accents, my ſtrange, ſtrange ſtory? ? 

Mr. Sea. Take comfort, Madam. : 

Ind. All my comfort muſt be to expoſtulate in 
mudneſe, to relieve with frenzy my deſpair; and, 
ſhrieking, to demand of fate, why, why was I born 
to ſuch variety of ſorrows ?? . 

Mr. Sea. If I bave been the leaſt occaſisn 

Ind. No: 'twas Heaven's high will 1 ſhould be 
ſuch—— To be plunder'd in my cradle 3 toſs'd on 
the ſeas; and, even there, an infant captive, to 


me that has chang d, at leaſt, the colour of your 


loſe my mother, hear but of my fathen To be 
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Mr. Sea. An infant captive ! 
Id. Vet then, to find the moſt n of 
mankind, once more to ſet me free, from what 1 
' thought the laſt diſtreſs, to load me with his ſer- 
_ his bounties, and his favours; to ſupport my 
very life, in a way that Role, at the ſame time, my 
—— itſelf from me. 
| "Is Sea. And has young Bevil been this worthy 
Id. Vet then again; this very man to take 
another, without leaving me the right, the pre- 
rence of eaſing my fond heart with tears? For, 
"oh! 1 can't reproach him, though the ſame hand 
that raiſed me to this height now throws me 
down the precipice. 
M.. Sea, Dear lady! Oh, yet one moment's pa- 
tience; my heart grows full with your affliftion | 
But yet there's ſomething in your tory that pro- 
- miſes relief when you leaſt hope it 

Ind. My pottion here is bitterneſs and ſorrow. 

Mr. Sea. Do not think ſo. Pray anſwer me: 
Does Bevil know your name and family ? 

Ind. Alas, too well! Oh, could I be any other 
thing than what I am——1'l tear away all traces 
of my former ſelf, my little ornaments, the re- 
mains of ee firſt ſtate, the hints of what I ought 
E bracts 

n" ber throws ber bracelet, 
evbich 2 1p, bets earneſtly 
at it. 

Mr. Sea, Ha! what's this? My eyes are not de- 
ceiv'd! It is, it is the fame; the very bracelet 
which 1 bequeath'd my wife at our laſt mournful 


parting 

Ind. "What ſaid you, Sir? Your wife! Whither 
does my fancy carry me? What means this new- 
felt motion at my heart? And yet again my for- 
tune but deludes me; for, if I err not, Sir, your 
name is Sealand: but my loſt father's name was 

Me. Sea. Danvers; was it not? 

Tad. What new t That is, indeed, 
my family. 

My. Sea. Knew, then, when my misfortunes 
drove me to the Indies, for reaſons too tedious now 
to mention, I chang'd my name of Danvers into 
Sealand. | 


Enter Iſabella, 


Tf. If yet there wants an explanation of your 
wonder, examine well this face—yours, Sir, I well 
1 en, and read in me, your fiſter 


oY Sea. My lifter! 
But here's a claim more tender yet—your 
Ikdiana, Sir, your long loſt daughter. 
Mr. Sta. Oh, my child, my child! 
Ind. All-gracious Heaven! Is it poſſible! Do 1 


embrace my father 


Mr. Sea. And do I hold thee ! Theſe paſſions 
- are too ſtrong for utterance—Riſe, riſe, my child, 
and give my teats their wWay—oonOh, my ſiſter! 

[ Embracing ber. 

J. Now, deareft niece, if I have wrong'd thy 
"noble lover with too hard ſuſpicions, my juſt con- 
cern for thee, I hope, will plead my pardon. 

Mr. Sea. Oh, make him then the full amends, 
and be yourſelf the meſſenger of joy: fly this in- 
— him all theſe wond'rous turns of Pro- 
vidence in his favour; tell him I have now a 


-- Savghter to beſtow, which he no longer will de- 


3 that this day he ſtill tall be a biidegtoom: 
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[nor ſhall a fortune, the merit which his father 
ſeeks, de wanting. Tell him, the reward of all 
his virtues waits on his acceptance. | Exit Iſabella] 
My deareſt Indiana 7 and embraces ber, 
Ind. Have I then, at laſt, a father's ſanction on 
my love? His bounteous hand to give, and make 
my heart a preſent worthy of Bevil's generoſity ? 

Mr. Sea. Oh, my child! how are our ſorrows 
paſt o:erpaid by ſuch a meeting! Though I have 
ioft ſo many years of ſoft paternal dalliance withthee, 
yet, in one day to find thee thus, and thus beſtow 
thee, in ſuch perfect happineſs, is ample, ample 
reparation ; and yet again, the merit of thy lover 

Ind. Oh, had 1 ſpirits left to tell you of his 
actions; the pride, the joy of bis alliance, Sir, 
would warm your heart, as he has conquer'd. mine, 

Mr. Sca. How laudable is love, when born of 
virtue! I burn to embrace him 

Ind. See, Sir, my aunt already has ſucceeded, and 
brought him to your wiſhes. 

Enter Iſabella, with Sir John Bevil, Bevil junior, 
| Mrs, 4 Cimberton, Myrtle, and Lucinda. 

Sir F [ Entering. ] Where? Where's this 
ſcene 4 95 OY Sealand, I congratulate, 
on this occaſion, our mutual bappineſs—Y our good 
liſter, Sir, has, with the ftory of your daughter's 
fortune, fill'd us with ſurprize and joy. Now all 
exceptions are remov'd; my ſon has now avow'd 
his love, and turn'd all former jealouſies and 
doubts to approbation; and, I am told, your good- 
neſs has conſented to reward him. 

Mr. Sca. If, Sir, a fortune equal to his father's 
hopes can make this object worthy his acceptance, 

B. jun. I hear you mention, Sir, of fortune, with 
pleaſure, only as it may prove the means to reconcile 
the beſt of fathers to my love; let him be provident, 
but let me be happy M/ ever deftin'd, my acknow- 
ledg'd wife! [ Embracing Indiana. 

Ind, Wife — Oh, my ever loved, my lord, my 
"maſter ! 

2 B. I congratulate myſelf, as well as you, 
that I have a ſon, who could, under ſuch diſadvan- 
tages, diſcover your great merit. 

Mr. Sea. Oh, Sir John, how vain, how weak, 
is human prudence! What care, what foreſight, 
what imagination, could contrive ſuch bleſt events 
to make our children happy, as Provideace in one 
ſhort hour has laid before us? 

Cim. [To Mrs. Sealand.] I am afraid, Madam, 
Mr, Sealand is a little roo buſy for our affair; if 
you pleaſe, we'll take another opportunity. 

4. Sea. Let us have patience, Sir. 

Cim, But we make Sir Geoffrey wait, Madam. 

Myr. Oh, Sir, I'm not in haſte, 

[ During this Bev. jun. preſents Lucinda to. Indiana. 

Mr. Fea. But here; here's our general bene- 
factor. Excellent young man, that could be, at 
once, a lover to her beauty, and a parent to her 
virtue! 

B. jun. If you think that an obligation, Sir, give 
me leave to overpay myſelf, in the only inſtance 
that can now add to my felicity, by begging you to 
beſtow this lady on Mr. Myrtle. 
| Mr. Sea. She is without his reſerve; J beg be 
may be ſent for—Mr. Cimberton, notwitiſtanding 
you never had my conſent, yet there is, fince 1 ſaw 
you, another objection to your marriage with my 
daughter. 

Cim, I hope, Sir, your lady, has conceal'd nothiog 
from me ? 

Mr. Sea. Troth, Sir, nothing but what was con- 
ceal'd from myſelf; another daughter, * an 


undoubted title to half my eſtate. 
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Cim. How, Mr. Sealand! Why then if half Mrs. 
Lucinda's fortune is gone, you can't fay that any 
of my eftate is ſettled upon her; I was in treaty for 
the-whole : but if that is not to be come at, to be 
ſure there can be no bargain——Sir—l have nothing 
to do but to take my leave of your good lady, my 
couſin, and beg pardon for the trouble I have given 
this old gentleman. 


my. heart, [ Diſcovers bim 

Omnes. Mr. Myrtle! 1 
Myr. And I beg pardon of the whole company 
that I aſſumed the perſon of Sir Geoffrey, only to 
be preſent at the danger of this lady's being diſpoſed 
of, and in her utmoſt exigence to aflert my Tight 
to her; which if her parents will ratify, as they | 
once favour'd my pretenſions, no abatement of for- 
tune ſhall leſſen her value to me, - 

Luc. Generous man | 

Mr. Sea.. If, Sir, you can overlook the injury of 


being in treaty with one who has meanly left her, 


- 
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as you have generouſly aſſerted your right in her- 
ſhe is yours. 

Luc. Mr. Myrtle, tho“ you have ever had 
heart, yet now 1 find I love you more, becauſe 
deſerve you leſs. 

Mrs. Sea. Well, however I'm glad the girl's diſ- 
poſed of any way. 


Myr. Dear Bevil, you are born to triumph over 
me: but now our competition ceaſes; I rejoice in 
the pre-eminence of your virtue, and your 

adds charms to Lucinda. . 

Sir F. B. Now, ladies and gentlemen, you have 
ſet the world a fair example. Your happineſs is 
owing to your conſtancy and merit ; and the ſeve- 
- difficulties you have ftruggled with, evidently 

. 

Whate'er the generous mind itſelf denies, 

The ſecret care of Providence ſupplies. 

{Excenr. 


| [4 
| / B. jun. Myrtle, no longer rivals now, but bro- 
Myr. That you have, Mr. Cimberton, with all | there 
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